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For the Companion. 


OUR BROTHERS. 
A STORY OF THE WAR, 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

“No, I have not heard enough of the war, and 
I’m not ‘surfeited with gore,’” said Bob, stur- 
dily. 

It was then long past bedtime, and he had 
heard for the twentieth time his Uncle Fred’s 
adventures before Richmond, and how his Uncle 
Joe went on Sherman’s raid, and how Aunt Su- 





sy lived on the border and used to fly to bury 
her forks in the potato patch whenever she 
heard a drum or fife. | 

“If Solomon had known Bob, he would have | 
said there were five things which ‘were never | 
satisfied and that say not, It is enough,’ ” said | 
Aunt Totty. 

“T wish I had been a man then!” vociferated 
Bob. “I wouldn’t have fought as you did, Un- 
cle Joe! Why, you don’t know how many men 
you killed, and you don’t care to know! IfI’d 
carried this sword,” taking it out of the sheath, 
and whisking it over the cat’s head, “I’d have 
brought it back all hacked and hewed, sir. I'd 
have thought no more of cutting them down 
than if they were so many—well, chickens. 
That’s the way Ivanhoe used to fight, and Coeur 
de Lion; none of your milk-and-water battles 
for them! ‘Hew them to the saddle! Cleave 
them to the midriff! Beau-erant! Beau-erant!’”’ 

Bob careered about the room, waving the 
sword, driving Towser and pussy before him 
and tumbling over his uncle’s legs. 

“Dear, dear, Maria!’”’ said grandma, mildly, 
“is Robert deranged? Thee should check such 
bloodthirstiness in the child. He talks like a 
murderer. ”’ 

“Grandmother wouldn’t care what became of 
the Constitution, or the eagle, or the stars and 
stripes, or any thing else! On decoration day I 
saw her laying flowers on the grave of that reb- 
elsoldier. The grass shouldn’t grow over it if 
Thad my way!” 

*Go to bed immediately, sir!” said his mother. 

“Stay, Maria,” interposed his grandmother; 
“the child means no disrespect. One more sto- 
ty thee can hear, Robby. Go and ask grandpa 
for the history of his buttermilk-raid.” 

Now grandpa, in spite of his Quaker wife, had 
worn a General’s uniform during the war, which 
in Bob’s belief, had been given only to the spe- 
cial half-dozen heroes whom the nation delight- 
elto honor. It was very certain, however, that 
his bravery had been matter of national pride. 
Bob never asked him for stories; he would as 
soon have taken a coal from the sacred fire on 
the altar, if there had been sacred fires. He 
stood for once dumb and ashamed. 

“Buttermilk, ch?” said grandpa, stopping in 
his game of backgammon. “Certainly, Bob. 
Put up the board, Fred. The hit’s mine. So 
you want to hear the account of how your 
grandfather ran away, you young scoundrel ?” 

“T don’t believe it! Ran away!” 

“Retreated in good order, then; if you choose, 
We'll call it that. Well, you see I was only a 
captain then, and under a colonel who liked to 
bring out every man and try what stuff was in 
him. We were encamped in the Shenandoah 
Valley. It was the beginning of the struggle, 
When a good deal more care was taken to ob- 
serve what might be called the decencies of war- 
fare than afterwards. The troops were under 
Strict orders not to interfere with the property 
or rights of the people in the neighborhood, un- 
der pain of severe punishment. Still, every day 
Complaints were brought to headquarters of out- 
Tages committed, which it was not in thé power 
of the colonel to verify. 

“If I could send an officer on such an er- 
tnd,’ he said, one day, ‘I would have him visit 
these neighboring farms in disguise, and see for 
himself what depredations have been committed, 
if there are any.’ 

“Why in disguise?’ I said. 





“It would not be possible to go otherwise. 





A STORY OF THE WAR. 


The peril would be too great for the end gained. 
Lee’s forces are, as I believe, immediately to the 
left; and his pickets have been within our lines. 
No officer could go out in uniform without dan- 
ger of being shot in ten minutes’ ride from head 
quarters.’ 

“We were standing at the door of his tent at 
the time. It was a sunny, pleasant summer 
morning. Nothing could be calmer or more 
peaceful than. the rolling hills with the yellow 
fields of wheat bordering the creek banks—a 
pale whiff of smoke here and there, showing 
where the farmhouses lay among the trees. 
Now and then you could hear the low of a cow, 
or the tramp,of a horse’s feet across the bridge 
leading to the mill. 

“ ‘Pooh!’ said I ; ‘there is no danger there. I 
could walk my horse at a snail’s pace for twenty 
miles’ circuit, and nobody to say me nay. I will 
go for you, colonel. But I’ll not go in disguise.’ 

“*As you choose,’ he said. ‘You go volunta- 
rily, of course. I will not order you on such 
service.’ But I saw how relieved he was that 
any body had undertaken it. 

“In ten minutes I had my horse saddléd, and 
had galloped down into the valley, past our 
outer line of pickets. I stopped at one house 
after another, put my questions in as direct and 
civil 2 manner as possible, and received direct 
and civil answers. Not friendly; but that I did 
not expect. 

“It was the first time I had met these people 
face to face; and instead of being beasts of prey, 
as Bob supposes, they seemed to me precisely 
like the farmers and townspeople I had left be- 
hind in the Alleghany Valley in Pennsylvania, 
except that their a’s had somehow turned into 
ah’s and e’s. y 

“It was growing late in the afternoon when I 
determined to return, after I had stopped at 
one more dwelling, a poor looking farmhouse, a 
few steps off the road. A middle-aged woman, 
with a very big and very white apron, stood in 
the gate, and hurried down to meet me, opening 
the gate as I rode up. 

“Come in, young stranger! Come in!’ 

“Now, as it was the first welcome I had heard, 
and as my gray beard had hindered less polite 
people from hailing me as young for many a 
year, I rode in very briskly, and shook hands 
heartily, telling her the object of my coming. 

““Depredations? Nothing of the sort! Not 
a hen nor duck had the Union soldiers touched 
within twenty miles. The gountry hadn’t had 
such order kep’ up for years. But in the mean- 
time get off and rest, and have a bite to eat.’ 

“Now miching malicho or not, it occurred to 
me that the lady did protest too much, but my 
heart warmed to this little touch of human kind- 
ness in the savage, bloody time. 





“T went in, leaving my horse tied loosely to 
the fence-rail. 

“*And what would I have? Bread? Meat? 
A cup of good coffee? No, I could not wait for 
coffee to be made. Buttermilk? A glass of fresh 
buttermilk ?’ 

“She was breathless in her eager hospitality. 
Now what possessed me to consent, I don’t 
know. ButI found myself smiling, and eager, 
and talking as fast as she, protesting that of all 
things buttermilk was the one thing I wanted 
then and there. 

“She would send for it, then. She went out. 
A moment after, looking for my horse, I saw it 
had moved on down to the foot of the garden. I 
stood a little uneasy for a moment, remember- 
ing that my pistols were in the holsters, and 
that I had left my sword behind. But I was 
ashamed of my suspicions when she came back 
and seated herself quietly to her knitting. 
What did I need with a sword to guard against 
one gray-haired woman? 

“Tt will be here in a moment,’ she said. But 
her garrulity seemed to have left her. She 
forced a remark or two, glancing towards the 
window. I noticed then that she had a sad, 
anxious expression, and was dressed in deep 
mourning. 

“«T must go bring up my horse,’ I said. 

“Tt is safe inside the fence,’ rousing herself. 
‘Where did you say you were from, young 
stranger?” 

“J did not say. I am from Philadelphia.’ 

“She dropped her knitting. ‘Philadelphia? 
Did you know John Mersey Vance? Nobody 
who comes from there knows him, but he was 
there nigh to a year, I reckon.’ 

“Now here was a queer coincidence. In all 
the half-million of Philadelphians, perhaps I was 
the only one who could have answered her ques- 
tion satisfactorily. John Mersey Vance was a 
prisoner in Fort Delaware when I went there 
a year before on a Committee of Investigation. 
The fellow was dying from a slow nervous dis- 
ease, induced by a gunshot wound. I obtained 
leave to bring him to a hospital in Philadelphia, 
and saw him every day until he died. 

“He was a merry, good-hearted fellow, full of 
fun and zeal for the South to the last hour, but 
with 9 hearty friendliness for everybody who 
came near him, from the doctor to the cat. 
Something of this I told to the woman, and, 
perceiving by her face that she was greatly agi- 
tated, I went on to tell her of his long, tedious 
suffering and death. 

“T had grown so fond of the man that I could 
not speak of his death among strangers and his 
lonely grave, (the one upon which you wonld 
not let the grass grow, Bob,) without a choking 
in my throat and the water standing in my eyes. 


“The woman stood up and watched me keenly. 
She did not speak a word until I had finished; 
then she seized me by the shoulder. 

“Op and away! Ride for your life! John 
Vance was my husband. To think I would 
have murdered the man who treated him as a 
brother!’ 

‘Were you going to poison the buttermilk?” 
said I, with a queer inclination to laugh. 

“«T sent forno buttermilk. I sent fora guard 
to camp, and there they are! Up and away!’ 

“T looked at the window and saw not twenty 
| yards away a company of Lee’s cavalry coming 

smartly over the hill. Ihad no mind to be hung 

| as a spy, and no mind, either, to match one man 
| against forty; so I immediately—begging Bob’s 
| pardon—ran away!” 

“And quite brave, too,” said Uncle Fred. 

“The woman ran after me and thrust my pis- 
tols in my hand. ‘I have drawn them!’ she 
| cried. ‘Load them and use them—use them! 
| Only get away!’ 
| “Thad no time to load them. I had a brisk 
| ride over the wheat-fields that afternoon, I can 
| tell you, the rebels close behind, their bullets 
| popping about me! I glanced back once, and 
saw the woman standing in the door, her hands 
clasped, watching me. My horse gave way just 
after we crossed the line of our pickets. A mo- 
ment sooner, and I should have ridden on but- 
termilk raids no more!” 

Bob, who wore, for some reason, a discomfited 
look, sat quiet in the general buzz of talk about 
him, and presently, in obedience to a look from 
his mother, was stealing off to bed, when the 
General said,— 

“Did I ever tell thee, Maria, of a little incident 
which occurred to me on that very visit to Fort 
Delaware?” 

Bob stopped in the doorway, and slid back to 
a seat. 

“T was sent with one or two others, officers 
and physicians, on Christmas week, to investi- 
gate the condition of the prisoners in Forts Del- 
aware and Johnson. We found them comforta- 
ble enough, but naturally in need of many things 
outside of their rations; and of course we did 
what we could to supply them out of the fund 
we were authorized to use, and after that, out 
of our own pockets. 

“To one poor fellow we gave drawers, to an- 
other books, to 2 good many tobacco. (No, 
Bob, that does not imply that you are either to 
smoke or chew.) 

“I came at last to one man who had been in 
the hospital for two or three months, and that 
morning had received hisischarge, having been 
exchanged. He was a gaunt, six-foot Georgian, 
the skin hanging loose on his big bones after 
his long illness, and the great knobs of knees 
shaking under his weight. 





“What can Ido for you, my friend?’ I said. 
‘Something to read, or wear, or what? I’d like 
to remind you it is Christmas time.’ For it did 
seem to me that we must by every possible 
small kindness or mercy bring Christ to our 
minds in those bloody, terrible days, or we 
should forget Him altogether. 

“Now the Georgian was not a prepossessing 
fellow, like John Mersey Vance. He had a sul- 
len, angry scowl, that made me feel I could put 
no faith in him. I had to remind myself that he 
was one of His children as well as I, before I 
spoke again. 

‘““T should like to help you,’ I said, frankly. 

‘He answered me as frankly. ‘I want noth- 
ing but money; but I have not one penny to take 
me home.’ 

“J had nothing but a twenty-dollar bill in my 
pocket. I took it out and handed it to him. 

“““To whom do I owe this?’ he asked. ‘I shall 
pay it as soon as I can.’ 

“Pass it to the first Union prisoner,’ I said, 
‘who needs it as badly as you do to-day.’ 

“J spoke half in jest, not thinking that the 
man would live to reach home, in all probabil- 
| ity, or if he did, would ever think of it again. 
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“L[had quite forgotten the occurrence when, | 
four years afterwards, when peace had been pro- | 
claimed, a manly, bright-looking young fellow | 
entered my office one day. 

“Gen. Hooper?’ he said. 

“ce ‘Yes,’ 

“ “Charles K. Hooper?’ 

“**At your service, sir.’ 


a 


body longs for. The organist will knock on the 
wall when he is to begin again. 


It was a very long prayer, and the tired boy, | lady’s arm was round him fast and tight, and} think it akin to inter-loper—one who tarries 
fter trying in vain to keep the heavy lids from | before he could stir she began to sing: 
| closing over the weary eyes, fell fast asleep in | 

1 


the great dark organ loft. 


Suddenly there was a little knock on the wall. 
Tommy’s head sank lower, and his poor little | 


“Tl owe you this, General,’ laying down a, blistered hands fell listless on the floor. 


twenty-dollar bill, and handing me at the same | 
time a card :—Capt. S. P. Hillier, 14th Mass. } 

*T really don’t know you, captain,’ I said. 

“No. Still lowe you more than money. 
was in Libby Prison, and in great want, when a 
Confederate officer came into the yard one day, 
and singling me out, handed me this money. 
He gave me your name, adding,— 

«<eTe ever you go North, find this man and 
tell him I have paid him his note. The rest of 


the dcbt I owe him must go on to the world | 
where there will be neither war nor prisons.”’ | 


«The money, General, kept me and, my two 


Another and a louder knock. 
no heed and the knocking increastd. 


Then Tommy re- 
ceived a cruel blow on the head, and woke up 
to find the organist standing over him ready to 
strike again. 

He crept out of reach of the threatening hand 
and tried to get up, but his little legs refused to 
hold him. 

“Take hold of the lever and blow for your life, 
or P’— 

“You'll what?” said a sweet voice behind 


chums alive until we were exchanged. Without | him. 


it I should never have been on my way to see 
my wife and baby.’ We sent the money again 
on its way to do what good it could. We both 
felt superstitious about it, absurdly enough, and 
had a fancy it would always be used for charity, 
wherever it went.” 


It was hours past Bob’s bedtime now, and he | 
| Think how you have used the organ last night 


was sent off without any pause for argument or 
inquiry as to whether his opinions had changed 
in regard to principles of war or of humanity. 

The next day was Sunday. Late in the after- 
noon grandfather and grandmother took their 
usual walk to the village church-yard, where 
their little Elsie, who died when she was a baby, 
was buried. On the graves of the soldiers the 
little flags and withered wreaths lay which had 
been placed there on Decoration day. But one 
grave had been carefully weeded, and on the top 
was planted a bush of sweet alyssum. 

“Tt is the last flower in Bob’s garden,” said 
his grandmother. ‘The others are choked with 
thistles long ago. And it is the grave of the 
rebel soldier. This showed him the difference 
between his brothers and beasts of prey.” 


—_—_+o+—__—_ 
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TOMMY’S CHRISTMAS. 
By Charles Barnard. 

Such a queer place! 

It was not a house nor a schoolhouse. 
high and dark, and like a cavern. 

On one side a plain wall went up into the dark 
somewhere overhead. On the other, stood a 
row of great wooden pipes with black mouths 
all in a line, like the mouths of dragons, with 
teeth and great ears at the sides. Beyond these 
was a piece of heavy woodwork, and further on, 
great arches stood in the dim light. And in 
one place was a bit of colored light and part of 
an angel’s face, shining like gold. 

Close to the row of black-mouthed pipes 
stood Tommy, the bellows boy. It was ten 
o’clock in the morning, and he was dragging 
the wooden handle up and down as fast as his 
little hands could move. As it went down, lhiis 
long yellow hair fell over his blue eyes, and as 
it went up, the locks flew back above his broad, 
white forehead again. His task was a hard one. 
It was Christmas. The four singers who stood 
in front of the organ, sang long and loud, and 
the huge instrument roared and thundered so 
that he could hagdly think. 

Poor Tommy! It was a sorry Christmas for 
him. At the long rehearsal, the night before, 
his arms and body had ached so that when he 
went to bed he could hardly sleep, and to-day 
there is a great deal of music. They are sing- 
ing about the Christ-child, and peace and good- 
will to men. The great pipes seem to thunder 
around him. He would like to stop and listen, 
only that little piece of white lead before him, 
that shows whether there is wind enough in 
the organ, keeps dancing up and down, and he 
must blow and blow, or the music will stop. 

The anthems are long, so very long, and his 
arms ache, and his head aches with what seems 
to him, in his weariness, the growls that roll 
out of the dragons’ mouths. Still they keep on 
singing about good-will to men, and Tommy 
toils away at the heavy bellows. If they would 
only stop just a short time. On and on flows 
the glorious music, and Tommy pushes up the 
bellows with a sigh and presses it down by 
hanging on it with all his little weight. 

There! The choir have stopped. Now there 
will be a little rest while the minister prays. 
The tired boy sinks down upon the floor with 
his head resting on one of the dragon’s cars up- 
on the side of the huge organ, and shuts his 
eyes. There is no seat, not even a stool, and he 
must sit on the floor. He does not mean to 


It was 





sleep, only rest—rest that his poor little weary 


Tommy looked up and saw the soprano sing- 
er beside the organist. Tommy gazed upon the 
grand lady in her elegant silks, and thought 
that somehow one of the angels had stepped 
down from the painted windows. 

“For shame!” said she, “to strike the boy. 
Poor little fellow, he was tired, and no wonder. 


and to-day.” 

“But the voluntary. It must goon. There! 
The prayer is over. What shall Ido? Get up. 
Hurry! It’s no time now to rest.” 

Tommy got up and took hold of the bellows- 
handle to keep from falling down. The organ- 
ist slunk away, but the beautiful lady remained. 
Tommy looked timidly up and said,— 

“T was tired, ma’am, and it’s Christmas day, 
and’—— 

Here he began to drag up the heavy handle, 
and the music broke out in a fierce roar—and 
then died away with a groan and a squeak—and 
that was all Tommy knew about it. 

The next thing he knew he felt himself held 
in something soft and warm. He opened his 
eyes and the face of the beautiful lady was 
close to his. She was holding him in her arms. 
He felt the soft silk next his face. He was so 
tired, and it was so nice and warm that he shut 
hiseyes. What was it? Was he dead and gone 
to heaven? Was this one of the angels his 
mother spoke about when she went away? Per- 
haps it was his real mother. , 

He opened his eyes. No. There was the or- 
gan. The great pipes were booming beside him, 
and O, how queer! The tenor man, with his 
white gloves, was blowing the organ. 

“Do you feel better, my child?” whispered 
the lady. 

“Yes’m.” 

“And were you sick ?” 

“No’m. I was so tired. There was a’hearsal 
last night, and it’s Christmas, and they always 
have lots of music, andI fell asleep. I was very 
tired.” 

“Poor child! Don’t they give you a seat?” 

“No’m. I always stands, and’”’—— 

“Look out,” said the grand gentleman at the 
bellows, ‘‘your part comes next.” 

“Yes, Isee. Never mind; I will sit and sing 
here. They will never know the difference. 
Say, little boy, do you feel comfortable?” 

Tommy smiled and said, “Yes, it’s very pleas- 
ant. But you will be tired” —— 

“Never mind that. What is your name?” 

“Tommy.” 

“Where does your mother live, Tommy ?” 

“IT haven’t any mother. That is, any real 
mother, you know.” 

“Your real mother is’— Here she began to 
sing, O, so sweet and loud, close to his ear,— 

“And He shall reign forever and ever.” 
Tommy nodded his head and shut his eyes. 
Then the tenor man at the bellows sang,— 

“And He shall reign forever and ever.” 

Then they both sang, and Tommy listened still 
with his eyes closed. 

The beautiful lady stopped and said, “How 
long have you blown the organ, Tommy ?” 

“More’n a year.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“No. Yes, sometimes when he plays soft and 
pretty.” 

Again the voice of the lady broke forth in ho- 
ly song, rising majestically and echoing along 
the shadowy arches,— 

“And He shall reign forever and ever.” 

How the organ pealed, the dragons seemed to 
roar and the white feather in the beautiful lady’s 
hat waved in the breath that came out of the 
black mouths! 

“Now comes the next piece,” said the tenor 
man. “Can you manage the solo with that 
child in your arms?” 





“Yes. Never fear.” 
Tommy thought he ought to get up, but the 


“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
aden.” 


Tommy had never heard any thing so beauti- 
ful. He opened his eyes and smiled, and the 


| lady smiled and sang,— 
Tommy paid | 
Then it | 
| was quiet for a moment, and aman’s step was 
I | heard on the creaking floor! 


“And He will give rest unto your souls.” 

Then he heard the organ again. 
beautiful!” 

“Did you like it, Tommy?” 
up the strain: 

“And He shall speak peace, peace unto your souls.” 

Tommy thought he was in heaven, or that 
earth must somehow have changed into a para- 
dise this glorious Christmas morn. 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor, and are heavy 
laden.” 

The lady was singing differently now, in a 
voice as low as the mellowed notes of the or- 
gan, and with exquisite tenderness. 

“Bravo!” said the tenor man. 

The lady smiled and said, “I’m singing to 
Tommy now. If the people hear, too, it is all 
right, but I’m only singing for Tommy.” 

The boy’s whole face lighted with pleasure, 
and the tenor man laughed, and the beautiful 
lady smiled and sang,— 

“And He shall speak peace, peace unto your souls,” 
and then continued in a long, glad strain that 
seemed full of rejoicing. 

Presently she stopped, and Tommy said, ‘‘That 
was good!’ Then he seemed to think about 
something, and the beautiful lady appeared to 
know all about it, for she asked,— 

‘Would you like to sing, Tommy!” 

“Yes’m. Only—only—I have to blow—and— 
no—I’d rather” —— 

“Rather what?” 

“Td rather play.” 

“Play!” said the tenor man. 
and things?” 

“No, sir. Play the organ. 
day.” 

“Look out again! here’s the next solo.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the lady, and she then sang again: 

“And He shall feed His flock like a shepherd, and 
carry the lambs in His arms.’’ 

When she sang that she brushed the boy’s 
hair back with her jewelled hand, and, drawing 
him close, sang,— 

“And gather the lambs within His arms,” 
and kissed him. Then the organ went on alone. 

“So you’d like to play the organ, Tommy ?” 

“Yes’m, I would.” 

“Really and truly?” 

“Yes’m; really and truly,” said he, trying to 
rise. 

“Be quiet, Tommy. 
if you”— 

Her voice mounted up in song again, growing 
softer in measured cadences: 

“And He shall speak peace, peace unto your souls.” 

Peace! Lower and mcre plaintive grew-the 
notes of the organ. They died away in silence. 
Then followed the benediction,— 


“And now may grace, mercy and peace be with 
you forever.” 


“O, that was 


Again she took 


“Play with tops 


Imean to—some 


Lie still. I cannot sing 


There was a rustle—more music—the people 
were going out. 

“Mercy and peace—forever,” said the lady, 
softly. Tommy felt himself lifted and placed 
upon his feet. An ungloved hand was placed 
within his own. Down the stairs he passed. 
Out into the frosty Christmas air he was led, to 
the home of his new-found friend. And there 
he found both shelter and love—a foretaste of 
the higher and happier home on high. 

Years have passed. There is silver in the la- 
dy’s hair. She no longer sits among the singers. 
The old organist is gone. In his place sits an- 
other, who year by year takes up the festal an- 
them of the centuries. The lady listens to him 
with more than a Christmas joy and thanksgiv- 
ing in her heart. She has been his guardian and 
benefactor through his orphaned childhood; and 
in his promising manhood—for it is Tommy to 
whom she is listening—she finds the full reward 
for her Christlike charity to one of ‘‘His little 
ones.” 

aceatcecilalipa ination 

WHAT DOES “LOAFER” MEAN, 

When we call or characterize anybody, it is 
interesting to know that we have got the right 
name. We call idle persons who “hang round” 
and eat what they never earn, “loafers,” but in 
the German dialects laufer, lofer, looper means 
a run-aboutp a vagabond. What the German 
(from whom we get the word) took it from at 
first is uncertain. 

“Loafer” is a term altogether too familiar in 
reality, but very unexplainable in derivation. 
In looking it up we find that the learned derive 


SS 
it from the Hebrew term lopp—to wander, to 
idle, to hang about. Domestic antiquarians 


where he has no business, as applied by many 
mechanics to their visitors. Others derive it 
from loaf—because loafers are often without 
bread. Others, again, make it the correption 
of low-fellow, thus: Low-fellow, low-.-llcr, low. 
fer, loafer. It is, to thoughtful people, a most 
painful sight, to see at this time so many young 
men—real fine-looking, big-hearted, clever fel. 
lows—idling away their time, when they should 
use every moment of it for their mental and 
moral culture. The subject makes us think of 
what our own Horace Mann once said in an ors. 
tion: 

Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise 
and sunset, two golden hours, each sct with six. 
ty diamond minutes. No reward is offered, for 
they are gone forever. 





o> — 
For the Companion. 


NIX RELATES HER COURTSHIP, 
By CG. W. Flanders. 


It was the first week of haying, and father had 
been taken down with his old enemy, the hay-fever, 
He tried hard, poor man, to keep up, for help wa 
scarce, wages high and money “hard.” 

Mother was preparing a “boiled dish” for dinner, 
and was standing before the kitchen-table, scrapin 
beets and carrots. She was flurried and heated wit} 
her work, but still she looked neat and tidy. Moth 
er always looked neat and tidy—and I used to thin 
she looked pretty, too. 

Sister Ellen was like her, in some respects—tha 
is, she was soft, and trim, and presentable always 
Her dimpled, taper fingers never would stain, he 
dress never would rumple. But as forme! Well 
you certainly never would mistake my vocation; fo 
the flour dusted me, and the dough stuck to me i 
little dabs, and the nails always caught in m 
sleeves and skirts. I was just dowdy and frumpis 
from one week’s end to another. 

Father had been wheeled out into the kitchen 
where he sat watching mother dress the vegetable 
Ellen was bathing his head and frisking around hi 
in her fond, coaxing way, making fun of my hai 
that always frizzed up of itself and covered my hea 
with queer little curls, when we were all sudden) 
startled by a knock at the front-door. 

Now you must bear in mind, that in quiet count: 
places like ours, where people are farmers an 
equals, the front-doors are only used on formal 
casions, the neighbors preferring to drop in att 
side-door in a social, unceremonious way. This e 
plains why a knock on the front-door threw us 
into a state of perturbation. 

“Visitors,” said mother, decidedly, looking at 
ther in dismay. 

Father smiled dubiously and turned his heq 
away from us! That man would have had his fun, 
believe, if it had been Indians at the door. 

“Bless me!” cried Ellen, running her hands ov 
her dark hair, that was as smooth asa chestnut, am 
clutching at her bosom knot, to see if it was in plaq 
‘Who'll go to the door? Come, Nix, you are 
plucky little soul, goand peep through the blinds! 

“You don’t catch me peeping,” said I. “I will 
and take your beau right into the kitchen.” 

Mother laughed, so did father, as I started off rd 
olutely, but the way Ellen scud up the back-st 
was a caution. 

When I opened the front-door, I must say 
courage forsook me. There was a stylish carr 
full of strange people, and an elegant young gent 
man on the door-step. 

The gentleman lifted his hat and seemed sorry 
my embarrassment. 

“Does Mr. Challenger live here?” he asked. 

“He does,” said I, wondering what they co 
want of my father. 

Then he smiled and blushed, and became em) 
rassed in his turn. 

“Well, miss, we represent the relatives who 8 
Mr. Challenger a note, saying we would call up 
him to-day.” 

In a flash I thought of the boiled-dish—we alw 
did have boiled dishes when any one came. 
thought of the parlor that had not been dusted, 
had been every other day in the year; I though 
Ellen clipping up the back-stairs and listen 
above my unkempt head, and I did wish I co 
drop through the floor into the cellar. 

“You are quite welcome, I am sure, although 
were not fortunate enough to receive your 
ter,” I said. Then I put out my hand, as he 
extended his, to find all my finger-nails pate 
with bits of pastry. 

I heard a suppressed laugh at the top of thest 
which aroused my indignation. It was very we 
send Nix to the door to be disgraced, while 
played lady above stairs and below; I felt the 




































rush to my eyes and the blood to my cheeks. : 

| But by this time I had managed to invite 
|company into the parlor. The moment m0 
| heard their voices she came flying to the door, 
|such a chattering as there was! The str 
‘were her sister and sister’s husband, pal 
| daughter Lily and a friend’s son, whom we ha 

| seen for many years. As cousins, we had out, 

| each other’s recognition, but Lily soon made 
| quainted, and the young gentleman to whom 

| extended my soiled fingers proved very polité 
| pleasant indeed, We all had a merry laugh 
' the incident at the door, and mother explal 
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she never allowed a call to be unanswered, and that | 
Nix was the only one in the house that had courage | 
to answer the knock. 

Poor father was very glad to see his friends. It | 
would make the hay-fever a pleasant pastime, he 
said. 

The ne ct morning I was up bright and early, for 
we had six cows to milk, and I always took this 
upon myself in haying time, when the men were 
overworked. I was coming in, with a pail of milk 
in each hand, thinking to have time to brush up a 
little before breakfast, when who should I see but 
Mr. Nettice (that was the young stranger’s name) 
coming towards me. 

“Good-morning,” he said, taking the pails from 
me, as if we had been better acquainted. “You are 
as blithe and busy asa bee.”” Then he went on talk- 


ing in a delightful way about the beauties of the | 
morning, quoting Thompson’s splendid lines, and | 


alluding to the finer poetry of the Psalmist, in a 
manner that made me infer he was a Christian as 
well as a scholar. 

We were sitting around the breakfast-table, moth- 
er pouring coffee, and Mr. Nettice serving the steak 
and toast, in poor, sick father’s place, when Ellen 
came down stairs, having overslept herself (as she 
frequently did). She looked very pretty in her blue- 
and-white wrapper, with a morning-glory in her 
hair, and as she took her place by Mr. Nettice, I 
thought what a pretty couple they would make. 

Some time after breakfast father called me into 
the bed-room, and asked if I would be willing to go 
into the field and toss the hay. “Iam sorry to ask 
you, when our friends are here, but you see how it 
is, and the hay spoiling to be dried,”’ he said. 

Iam ashamed to say, the first thing I thought of 
was, what will Mr. Nettice think of me, when he sees 
me working out of doors? But Iam thankful that 
my next thought was of poor, dear father, sick 
when so much depended upon him. So I stooped 
and kissed him and said cheerily,— 

«Just make yourself comfortable, papa, and I will 
make hay with the best of them.” 

Mr. Nettice stepped into the room just then, with 
an apology for intruding. He came to ask father 
how he was feeling that morning, and if he would 
not like to have his services in the field. “I was 
brought up on a farm,” he said, ‘“‘and although I am 
a little out of practice, I venture to say I shall be 
equal to a full day’s work.” 

“Indeed, I shall be very grateful,” cried my father. 
“I was just explaining to Nix that the hay was suf- 
fering for somebody to attend to it.” 

“All right,” answered Mr. Nettice. “Both I and 
your brother are eager to mow; and we will take 
the girls out to toss hay for us, while the women get 
dinner.”’ 

Away Mr. Nettice went, and we heard him rally- 
ing his forces, and mother urging the men to put on 
duck. Then father laughed a little, and nestled his 
head in the pillow with asigh of relief. 

So 1 kissed him again, darkened the window, and 
I believe he was asleep before I left the room, so 
great was his relief and satisfaction. 

We were standing on the steps, ready to sally 
forth, when Ellen made a snatch at my gypsy hat, 
and transferred it to her own head. How lovely she 
looked init! Mr. Nettice thought so too—one could 
see it in his eyes. 

Mother brought me a panama hat, around which 
Mr. Nettice wreathed a jessamine spray. I knew it 
made a fright of me; but who ever cared how Nix 
looked? 

Never shall I forget that day, so fraught with 
beauty, and poetry,and romance. The fragrance of 
the new hay, the gorgeous lilies that dotted the 
green, the diamond sprays that glittered in the sun, 
the blue sky overhead and the white fleecy clouds 
that went scudding before the light breeze, bringing 
comfort to the haymakers and soft lights and shad- 
ows to the landscape. 

Well, that was only the beginning of many days 
of merrymaking, during which the barns were filled, 
and dear father began to creep round again, bundled 
up like the pet invalid he was, declaring it was some- 
thing worth while to have visitors who could make 
themselves so useful and agreeable. 

After the haymaking was over, we had a little 
more leisure; then we picnicked and went sailing, 
Ellen growing more and more pleased with Mr. Net- 
tice, as everybody could see. 

One. evening we were to have a moonlight boat- 
ride. We had gone to the lake-shore and were 
ready to take our places in the boats. 

“Somebody will have to be left eut,” said Ellen, 
seating herself and spreading out her flounces. 
“Yes, two; don’t you see the boat is full. Come, 
Nix, you wont mind staying behind, will you, that’s 


edit. We had left the lake some distance behind 
us before I recovered presence of mind enough te 
say,— 

“I am sorry to have deprived you of any pleasure, 
Mr. Nettice.” 

“You give more than you také,” he said; and then, 
—but how foolish I should be to tell you or any one 
else what Mr. Nettice said, walking home as we did, 
in the dewy moonlight. 

The next morning Mr. Nettice asked my parents’ 
consent to make me his wife. 

“We did not think any one could ask for Nix,’ 
mother said, placing emphasis upon Nix, as if there 
were other more desirable objects in the house. 

“T ask for her because she is a good daughter, an 
unselfish and considerate sister, a light-hearted and 
industrious housewife, and because I love her.” 

We have been married some years now, and Mr. 
Nettice says I may tell you—what I am sure it is 
kind of him to say—that he has never once repented 
his choice. 


aa 


ONLY A TINY THING. 


’Twas a tiny, rosewood thing, 

Ebon bound and glittering 

With its stars of silver white; 
Silver tablet, black and bright; 
Downy pillowed; satin lined; 

That I, loitering, chanced to find, 
’*Mid the dust, and scent, and gloom 
Of the undertaker’s room, 

Waiting empty—ah, for whom? 


Ah, what love-watched cradle-bed 
Keeps to-night the nestling head, 
Or on what soft-pillowed breast 

Is the cherub form at rest, 

That ere long, with darkened eye, 
Sleeping to no lullaby, 

Whitely robed, still and cold, 

Pale flowers slipping from its hold, 
Shall this dainty couch enfold? 


Ah, what bitter tears shall stain 

All this satin sheet like rain? 

And what towering hopes be hid 
’Neath this tiny coffin lid, 

Scarcely large enough to bear 
Little words that must be there, 
Little words cut deep and true, 
Bleeding mother’s heart anew— 
Sweet, pet name, and “Aged Two!” 


O, can sorrow’s hovering plume 
Round our pathway cast a gloom, 
Chill and darksome as the shade 
By an infant’s coffin made? 

From our arms an ange! flies, 
And our startled, dazzled eyes, 
Weeping round its vacant place, 
Cannot rise, its path to trace, 
Cannot see the angel’s face. 





a 
For the Companion. 
OLD BOSE AND THE PANTHER, 


Of the comparatively small number of true panther 
stories which the early settlers of the State of Maine 
tell to their wondering grandchildren, the following 
can be vouched for as true to the letter: 

About thirty years ago, and in the fall of the year, 


the town of Greenwood, Me., but at that time living 
in the eastern part of the township of Oxford, was 
disagreeably surprised one morning to find that sev- 
eral of his turkeys and hens had disappeared. More 
than this, his uncomfortable feelings were aggravat- 
ed by seeing scattered feathers, blood-drops, and 
other marks of ‘fowl play,’’ beneath the open shed 
under the long roosting-pole, used for his poultry. 

This must be the work of a rascally fox, the family 
thought. Yet how a fox had been able to reach the 
roost, which was raised fully ten feet from the 
ground, was not easily explained. Nevertheless, a 
trap was set, which, like most traps, was found un- 
molested the next morning. 

A neighbor, however, who lived a hundred rods 
or so ‘distant, had been the sufferer on that night. 
Three of his hens were gone, as also a brace of young 
roosters. This neighbor (a Mr. Davis) was quite sure 
it was no fox; for in the mud of his farm-yard he had 
found several imperfect tracks as big as his fist. 


doors to frighten away the prowler. Mr. Caldwell 
owned at that time a large, bony dog,—‘‘old Bose” — 
an evil-tempered cur, with brindled hide and vicious 
eyes, which showed the ‘‘whites” in a sinister man- 
ner. 

During the night the family were aroused by a 
prodigious outcry from Bose. Caldwell went to the 
door, and no soener had he opened it than in rushed 
Bose and hid himself undera table. The night was 
cloudy, and too dark to see even indistinctly; but it 


turkeys were missing. 
They now supposed the robber must be a bear; 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


a settler named Aratus Caldwell, now a resident of 


On the following night the dogs were shut out of 


was plain that Bose did not like the company he had 
encountered out of doors. The next morning two 
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give an alarm in case he saw the animal about the 


and frightened nearly into spasms. 


great glassy eyes, and tail wigglin’!” 
the little fellow ran from his post. | 


It looked as if he might throttle the children. 

Davis himself watched the next day with a loaded | 
gun, and Caldwell the day after; but they did not | 
catch sight of the animal. Two mornings later, 
however, three more turkeys were taken in the very 
dooryard while the Caldwells were at breakfast! 
Evidently something must be done, or there would 
be no pouitry left either of the families. Davis and 
Caldweil now agreed to watch for the prowler in 
good earnest; and in order to do so more effectively, 
and also to save time, they concluded to watch by 
night in some of the out-buildings, and shoot the | 
beast when it made its appearance. To lureit, three 
turkeys were put on their old roost under the shed, 
and as the evening advanced, both the men, with 
guns loaded, went into the barn and placed them- 
selves comfortably upon a heap of corn-fodder on 
the side next the open shed. 

It was a barn of the old, rude sort, unshingled, and 
with big cracks between the boards on the walls— 
big enough to thrust the muzzles of their guns out 
through. They took Bose inside with them to keep 
him quiet, and made him lie down beside them. 

The night was still and dark; one of those chill 
November nights when the ground is slowly freezing, 
and the ice forming in all the water-holes. <A cold, 
snowy haze was in the sky, through which the stars 
twinkled but faintly. But aftera time the moon, 
now On its third quarter, rose and palely lighted up 
the cheerless night. 

Eleven—twelve—one o’clock ; the hours were drag- 
ging on, when Bose suddenly roused with a gruff lit- 
tle growl. Instantly the watchers were on the alert, 
peering through the cracks. 

Behind the shed stealthy footfalls were heard on 
the dry grass. Then came a low sniffing, twice re- 
peated, followed by a drowsy “‘cluck” of warning 
from one of the turkeys. 

The men cocked their guns, and a moment after 
saw a dusky gray form crawling through the fence 
into the yard at a place where a rail was down. 

“Let him have it!’ muttered Davis. 

They both fired, and heard a quick growl of sur- 
prise, then a noise of running. 

Jumping up, Davis let out Bose, shouting, “St-boy, 
st-boy!” 

Off went Bose, barking like a fury; and both men 
ran after him, without stopping to recharge their 
guns, 

They were not long crossing the stumpy clearing, 
}and then entered the forest, following the dog. 
| About a mile to the west of the farms a large brook 
| flowed along the bed of a deep hollow or ravine. 
The sides of the ravine were very steep and in some 
places craggy. 

When the men came up with Bose he was half-way 
down the side of the hollow, barking at a great crev- 
ice between two large boulders. He would rush up 
to the opening, barking excitedly, then dodge back 
with a yelp. It was plain that the animal had gone 
in between the rocks. Very likely it had its den 
there. 

But it was rather a dangerous place to reconnoitre 
in the night, for down in the hollow under the dense 
spruces the shadows were deep and dark. They did 
not care to go too near the hole, lest the animal 
should spring out upon them. 

At length Davis proposed to build a fire. Dry 
wood and knots were gathered, and a pinch of 
punk kindled by flushing some powder in the pan of | 
one of the old guns. The fire lighted up the wild 
glen, disclosing an opening between the rocks several 
feet in width, leading down and back into a black 
hole, the extent or shape of which could not be seen. 

Old Bose was very cautious about getting too near 
the mouth of the den. Noamount of st-boying or 
ear-rubbing would induce him to charge into the 
opening. 

Davis thought that if Bose would go a little way 
into the cave, the creature would chase him out,and 
in that way give him and his companion a chance to 
shoot it, if they stood ready with their guns. Bose 
was no favorite, and neither Davis nor Caldwell cared 
if he did get scratched. Perhaps Bose mistrusted as 
much; at any rate, he declined to encounter the un- 
seen animal. 











claws. 
was more than a month before he was well again. 
Ever after when the creature’s skin was brought 
to exhibit to visitors, Bose would whine and slink 
away. 





boring cedar swamp, now stationed one of his little | by repeated blows on the head from the gun-stocks. 
boys (nine years old) on the bushy knoll near the | The lead slugs, however, had pierced and weakened 
barn, telling him to watch there during the day, and | the creature, and would probably have proved fatal. 


The men carried it home just as day was breaking. 


premises. But on the second day of his watching he | The body was very dathy and long. To show its size 
came running to the house screaming and crying, to the children, Davis took it up, and letting the hind 
He had—all at | feet rest on the ground, clasped the fore paws around 
| once—seen the beast “‘creepin’ up towards him with | his neck behind his head. He was a man fully six 
No wonder | feet in height. 


It was a fair-sized panther, or catamount, as some 


This adventure alarmed both families. The prowl- | prefer to call the felis concolor of Northern New 
ing animal might do worse than catch the turkeys. | England, which (I cannot help adding) is not nearly 
so fearful a beast as some writers represent it. 


Poor old Bose was badly torn by the animal’s 
The next day he could hardly move; and it 


+> 
or 





For the Companion. 
OLD-TIME CHRISTMAS SONGS. 


Hundreds of years before Handel's sublime orato- 


| rio, “The Messiah,” which is the great Christmas 
| Carol of the church at the present time, was written, 
| Christmas Carols were sung. The medieval church 
| believed that these carols had their origin in the ce- 
lestial music heard on the plains of Bethlehem the 
night when Christ was born: 


“Such music as ’tis said 
Before was never made 
But when of old the Sons of Morning sung.” 


The Christmas Carols were originally jubilant an- 


thems, like the “‘Adeste Fideles ;’’ but as Christmas 
grew in popular favor as a church festival, they be- 


came among the peasantry of Germany, England and 
France, mere festive songs. 

In days when books were rare and readers few, the 
carol singer was a more important person in those 
countries than he is now. 





THE CAROL SINGER. 


To the unlettered peasants, a ballad in print was 
once a thing uncommon; and they used to flock 
around the wandering minstrel as he appeared on 
the highway or street on Christmas morning, with 
wondering delight. 

The carol singers who sang on the streets on the 
night before Christmas were called Waits, meaning 
watchmen. The carols-in olden times were called 
noels, a Norman-French word, signifying a shout of 
joy. In France the collections of carols are called 
noels. . 

It is not our purpose to write an article upon carol 
singing, asa part of the history of the great church 
festival, but merely to allude to a fewcarols or noels, 
—most of them simple peasant songs,—that are cu- 
rious and original. 

The holly and the ivy were the principal ever- 
greens used in England in early times for the decora- 
tion of churches and houses for the Christmas festi- 
val. The dwellers in towns preferred the holly, and 
the rural population were best pleased with the ivy. 
The town people, three hundred years ago, used to 
celebrate the bringing in of the holly with a very odd 
carol, which does not exhibit a very large Christian 
charity: 

“Here comes the holly that is so great, 
To please all men is his intent, 
Allelujah! 


“Whoever against holly do cry, 
In a loop shall be hung full high! 
Allelujah!”’ 
The peasants, however, in the thirteenth century 
sang to the praise of the more popular ivy, a part 
song, which exhibits, in a rude way, the religious 


& good girl?” 

Now I did mind that night; it would be our last 
excursion with Mr. Nettice, and I glanced at him, 
without meaning to do so, and saw him waiting my 
decision. 

I knew the color left my cheeks. Something 
clutched at my heart, perhaps it was envy, but I 


Davis then told Caldwell to beready toshoot. He, 
meanwhile, crept up behind Bose, and, with a quick 
push, cruelly sent the dog headlong down into the 
hole. Instantly there was a growland a yell! Cald- 
well fired down the aperture, and out leaped Bose, | 
yelping and sneezing, and ran away as fast as he 


though how a bear, even, had been able to reach the 
roost was a puzzle. The family now concluded to 
shut the poultry in the barn. Neighbor Davis did the 
same. Old Bose was fastened in the barn, and for the 
next three or four nights often awakened the family 
by his excited barkings. It was noticed that he 


spirit which should harmonize with the day. 


“Ivy is soft and meek of speech, 
Against all bale she is bliss, 

Well is he that may her reach. 

“Ivy is green, with colors bright, 
Of all trees best she is, 

And that I prove will now be right. 
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ced, while seemed exceedingly glad to be let out in the morn-| could. His master called him, and, after some hesi- ie : : 
“< ; I felt the had courage to say,— ing, and correspondingly loath to go into the barn at | tation, Bose sneaked back with his tail between his — b pean ore ha aly 
my cheeks. Pye I will stay.” nightfall. legs. ;, For then shall nothing lack.” 

d to invite t. Nettice settled every thing and pushed the} A week passed. One bright afternoon Mr. Davis’| This time Caldwell wickedly pitched him down. , 
een mo4 boat from the mooring. He had already unfastened | poultry were scratching and sunning themselves at | The creature dashed at the dog as before. Davis| Carols with yrs eC ane mystical _ 
z to the door, the chain. the foot of a high knoll, covered with hazel and/ fired the moment it showed itself. Instantly there | imPerfectly-understood meanings wete as Popular 
3! The stra “Get in, Mr. Nettice, or you will be left,” cried | birch bushes, a few rods from the barn. Ona sud- | #rose a great outery, followed by a terrible tussle in among the rustics of old England as the slave songs 


are with the negroes of the South and which have 
a charm even for refined ears. 
The following carol, called ‘The Golden,” is full 


the midst of the smoke. Either the beast had fast 
hold of the dog, or else, finding that nothing less 


Voices, among which was Ellen’s, very shrill and 


den, a great cackling and squalling broke out; and 
eager. 


one of the Davis children running out, saw a large 


sband, with * 
whom we had 











nad out Mr. Nettice stepped to my side and lifted his hat. | gray creature, “twice as big,” to his youthful eyes, | Would answer, Bose had concluded to fight it out i 
a made U “T shall remain to see Nix home,” he said; “but I | “‘as old Bose,” going up through the panied as | then and there. ss os meee ath of tney, wepeies an8 
in to whom I wish you all bon voyage !”” fast as it could leap. The marauder had caught old| Caldwell caught a blazing brand from the fire; and y 
.4 very polite Never shall I forget the expression of Ellen’s face | chanticleer himself this time; and on the following | Davis, reaching down, seized Bose by one of his hind Pag Bowens “ — ornine in, 
merry laugh a the boat shot out into the water. Mr. Nettice of-| day another of the Caldwell turkeys disappeared. legs and pulled both the combatants out together, Three goodly ships came sailin zg in, 
ner explained ered me his arm‘in silence, and in silence I accept-| Davis, whose work at this season was ina neigh- | when the panther, as it proved to be, was dispatched On Christmas in the morning; 
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And what was in those ships all three 
On Christmas in the morning, 

The Holy Babe and Sweet Mary, 
On Christmas in the morning. 


“I saw three ships come sailing in, 
On Christmas in the morning; 

Three goodly ships came sailing in, 
On Christmas in the morning. 

But whither sailed those ships all three? 
On Christmas in the morning, 

They sailed straight into Bethlehem, 
On Christmas in the morning. 


“Now all the bells on earth did ring, 
On Christmas in the morning; 
For in the heavens the angels sing, 
On Christmas in the morning, 
And all the souls on earth shall sing, 
On Christmas in the morning ; 
And all of us rejoice amain 
On Christmas in the morning,” 


This is somewhat poetical, yet very absurd. 
Three ships sailing into Bethlehem is a stretch 
of poetic license, which it must have required all 
the charity of Yule-tide to cover. 

“The Boar is Dead’’ Carol, or rather, as it is 
now known, as the “Boar’s Head Carol,” is very 
poor poctry, though it has a good Latin chorus, 
The custom of bringing in the boar’s head, 
with minstrelsy, to grace the Christmas feast, is 
still retained at Queen’s College, Oxford. We 
should think that the last stanza would rather 
rasp upon the refined cars at this seat of learn- 
ing. It is as follows: 





SOLO, 
“Be glad, lords, both more and less, 
To cheer you all this Christmas; 
For this hath ordained our steward, 
The boar’s head with mustard.” 
CHORUS. 

“Quoestis in convivio, 

Caput, apri de fero, 

Redens laudes Domino.” 





The English in this carol needs some of the 
mustard of the Latin to make it do justice to 
the subject, and the whole illustrates the fact 
that there is but one step from the ridiculous to 
the sublime, as well as from the sublime to the | 
ridiculous, 

Another carol, of very peculiar construction, 
relates the seven joys of Mary. 


“The next good joy that Mary had, 
It was the joy of Two; 

To see her own son Jesus 
To make the lame to go, 

To make the lame to go,—God-man, 
And blessed may He be; 

Both Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
To all eternity. 


“The next good joy that Mary had, 
It was the joy of THREE; 

When that her own Son Jesus 
Did make the blind to see, 
Did make the blind to see,” &c. 





The last stanza is as follows: 


“The next good joy that Mary had, 
It was the joy of SEVEN; 

To see her own dear Jesus, 
To wear the Crown of Heaven.” 





THE WAITS. 


| 


We could produce many amusing stanzas from 
carols, which, in times of religious ignorance, 
seemed very inspiring, but which appear irrev- 
erent in the religious light of to-day, divested of 
their traditional coloring. As we would not 
make jokes of sacred things, we give but a sin- 
gle example of this wretched dogverel : 

“And who should be with these three ships, 
On Christmas in the morning? 

But Joseph and his fair lady, 
On Christmas in the morning. 


“0, he did whistle, and she did sing, 
And all the bells on earth did ring, 
For joy that our Saviour He was born, 

On Christmas in the morning.” 

Many Christmas carols of older date have | 
reference to the Magi, who are associated with 
the three Kings of Cologne. This tradition of | 
the three kings has not yet lost its hold upon | 
the popular fancy; it was only a year ago we 
heard a Sunday school singing from one of our | 
most popular Sunday school music books a 
Christmas hymn, beginning,— | 

“We three kings of Orient clime.” | 


Legendary lore tells us that the Wise Men who 


journeyed to Bethlehem under the guidance of 
the Star were probably of Arabia, thus fulfilling 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


isles, the Kings of Arabia and Saba shall bring 
gifts,—a not unreasonable supposition. 
“And by the light of that same star, 
Three Wise Men came from land afar, 
To seek for the King was their intent, 
And to follow the Star wherever it went. 
Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel! 
Born is the King of Israel. 
“This Star drew nigh to the north-west, 
O’er Bethlehem it took its rest, 
And there it did both stop and stay, 
Right over the place where Jesus lay, 
Noel, Noel! &c. 


‘Then entered all the Wise Men three, 

Most reverently upon the knee, 

And offered there in his presence, 

Both gold, and myrrh, and frankincense. 
Noel, Noel! &c. 


“Now let us all with one accord, 

Sing praises to our heavenly Lord; 

That did make heaven and earth of naught, 

But with his blood mankind hath bought. 
Noel, Noel!” &c. 

But one of the most singular as well as most 
beautiful Christmas carols of which we have seen 
any account is that of the birdsin Norway. On 
Christmas morning, every gable, gateway and 
barn door is decorated with a sheaf of corn fixed 
on the top of a small pole, from which it is in- 
tended that the birds shall make their morning 
meal, and with the ringing of the bells the carol 
of the birds begins. 
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CARRYING THE BOAR’S HEAD. 


Every village is full of bird-music in the air. 
Steeples seem circled with anthems of praise 
that no organ can equal, and every roof, from 
the habitation of the rich to the huts of the poor, 
is alive with grateful song. The merry shouts 
of the children mingle with universal carolling 
of the birds. 

Neither the Adeste Fide’e: in St. Peter, the 
Gloria in St. Paul’s, nor even good old “Anti- 
och” in simple Protestant churches, can furnish 
amore inspiring strain of praise to Him who 
was born in a manger and was cradled among 
the oxen of the stall. H. B. 


2 
or 


AN OLD ALTAR. 

Mr. A. II. Mounsey, a gentleman attached to 
the English diplomatic service, has just pub- 
lished an account of his travels seven years ago 
in Persia. The work is full of interesting in- 
formation in regard to Persia, a country that 
has attracted unusual attention lately, both on 
account of the Shah’s visit this year to Europe, 
and because that monarch has engaged Baron 
Reuter to build railroads and put up telegraphs 
through the land. 

Near the close of his work, Mr. Mounsey gives 
a description of a visit to a remarkable spot 
close to the boundary between Persia and Russia, 
on the Caspian Sea. 

Ile was at Baku when he resolved to visit a 
very old temple that stands ten miles to the 
north of that town. It is a temple of the Gue- 
bres, or Fire Worshippers, and is so very ancient 
that it is possible it may be the oldest place of 
worship that is still used in the world, dating 
back to an earlier period than the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. 

The sacred fire in this temple, Mr. Mounsey 
says, “has been burning uninterruptedly for 
centuries, perhaps since the time of Zoroas- 
ter, and still remains unquenched.” As Zoro- 
aster is supposed to have lived more than three 
thousand years ago, before the time of Samuel, 
Saul and King David, some idea may be formed 
of the age of this undying fire, if this supposi- 
tion is correct. 

Mr. Mounsey found that the temple, with an 
oratory and two chambers for the use of wor- 
shippers, is enclosed by high walls, and that “it 
is in the form of a small square porch, open on 
three sides, and roofed with a dome, immediate- 
ly under the centre of which stands the altar. 
The eternal fire is fed by a current of natural 
naphtha, issuing from an orifice drilled through 
the altar, and to a depth of eighteen feet below.” 

“Tt was tended at the time of my visit,” he 
says, “by a dervish from Delhi, who lighted 





the prophecy, “The Kings of Tharsis and the | several currents of the same sort within the en- 
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closure, and gave me an idea of the rites of his 
religion, whatever it may be, by singing a mo- 
notonous dirge, and ringing an accompaniment 
on a hand bell before each of the flames. 

He had lived there in solitude for nearly two 
years, and shortly expected a successor, likewise 
from India. 

“This holy shrine, this Mecca of the Guebres, 
is the purest fountain of their sacred element, 
and, in the days of Persia’s greatness, was visit- 
ed by thousands of genuine worshippers; and 
even as late as the twelfth century, pilgrimages 
were made to it. But it is now left to the care 
of a single believer in some obscure Hindoo su- 
perstition. No one has, I believe, ascertained 
how the source of the sacred fire was first dis- 
covered, or when the temple became an object 
of such reverence to the Guebres.”’ 

The country on which the temple stands is 

underlaid with petroleum and naphtha. There 
is, close by the temple, a refinery where the oil is 
purified. Naphtha is so common there, that not 
only does it gush out of the earth, but it also 
rises through the water. Mr. Mounsey saw the 
Russians set the Caspian Sea on fire, so abun- 
dant are petroleum and naphtha, which come 
up in eddies, like little whirlpools. Fires were 
lighted on the sea in several places. Such a 
country would be a mine of wealth to enterpris- 
ing Yankees. 
Baku, near which the temple stands, is a place 
of thirty thousand inhabitants, and the best port 
on the Caspian Sea. It will be the end of the 
railroad route from Poti and Tiflis when that 
line is built. Baku may be easily reached, and 
perhaps some of the many Americans who trav- 
el in Europe may think it worth while to go 
somewhat out of their way to visit a fire that 
has, perhaps, been burning more than twenty- 
five hundred years before the first Christian set 
foot on the American continent. 





OUR FATHER. 


My child woke crying from her sleep; 
I bended o’er her bed 

And soothed her, till in slumber deep, 
She from the darkness fled. 


And as beside my child I stood, 
A still voice said to me, 
“Even thus, thy Father, strong and good, 
Is bending over thee.” 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 
————_+oo—__—_——_ 
THE HOOSAC TUNNEL. 

On Thanksgiving Day, the 27th of November, 
there was an important event—underground— 
in the town of Adams, Mass. The Hoosac Tun- 
nel, a great enterprise that has been nearly 
twenty years under way, was practically fin- 
ished. 

A few months ago we gave a full description 
of the manner in which work was done in this 
tunnel. On Thanksgiving Day the two gangs of 
workmen, who have been so long approaching 
each other through the solid rock from opposite 
sides of the mountain, met and shook hands, 
with fifteen hundred feet of rock over their 
heads. 

It was a very curious and a most interesting 
sight. Those who were present were in a place 
where the faintest ray of daylight had never 
heen seen, and perhaps never will be seen. 
The men were provided with lanterns and 
lamps, that flared and flickered strangely in 
the black and damp cavern. Before the explo- 
sion took place that was to open a way through 
the mountain, there was a wall of solid rock 
sixteen feet thick, between the two opposite par- 
ties of miners and visitors. 

To make the opening, nearly two hundred 
pounds of nitro-glycerine were used. Only 
those who heard it can realize what such an ex- 
plosion is like. It made a sound that in the 
open air would have been heard for miles, and 
yet in that narrow space it was so low that 
a whisper might have been heard above it, 
but so intensely deep and powerful that the 
loudest shout from a human throat could not 
have drowned it. The hard granite was torn 
into thousands of pieces. One great rock, weigh- 
ing more than a ton, was carricd nearly three 
hundred feet, while a part of the rock was 
ground to powder by the force of the explosion. 
It made an opening as wide as an ordinary door, 
and high enough for a man to get through by 
stooping. Through this the persons who had 
assembled, passed, and met and congratulated 
each other that there was at last a passage 
through the Hoosac Mountain. 

We have already explained that the object of 
twenty years of labor, and of a cost of more 
than ten million dollars, is to make a new and 
better railroad route through Massachusetts to 
the West. This will soon be accomplished. By 
the Fourth of July next, this great Tunnel will 
be wholly finished and trains of cars can run 





through it. If the hopes of those who have 











been friends of the undertaking are justified, the 
result will be a considerable cheapening of the 
cost of bringing grain to Boston from the West. 
ern States. 

The Hoosac Tunnel is the longest but one in 
the world. Its exact length is 25,031 feet, or 
nearly four miles and three-quarters. A train 
travelling at the rate of thirty miles an hour 
will be almost ten minutes passing through its 
pitchy darkness. A quick walker, even if he 
could walk as fast under as upon the earth, 
would be over an hour in going its entire length, 
The rock that has been taken from the moun. 
tain would make more than two hundred and 
seventy miles of solid stone wall, three feet high 
and three feet wide. And the bricks that wil] 
have been used in arching a very small part of 
the Tunnel, if placed end to end in a single line, 
would reach more than twelve hundred miles. 

More than three hundred tons of gunpowder, 
nitro-glycerine and other explosives have been 
used in this work in the last five years alone. And 
sad to relate, the number of persons killed dur- 
ing its entire progress has been one hundred and 
thirty-six. Very few works of a similar charac- 
ter, however, have been attended with so small 
a loss of life. 
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CARE OF THE EYES. 


When we consider how much pain and dep- 

rivation are caused by disease of the eyes, and 
how easily they may be injured, it is evidently 
our interest and duty to use these delicate or- 
gans with the greatest care. In order to see long 
and well with our eyes, we must see to them. 
* One of the most common causes of failure of 
sight is a continued strain on the optic nerve, 
induced by too bright a light shining directly on 
the eye. 

It is natural for the pupil to contract when a 
strong light shines upon it. When it is kept 
open, it is only by an effort of the will. This 
effort causes a strain on the nerve, and, if pro- 
longed or often repeated, results either in weak- 
ness or disorder. 

It is, therefore, better when an object is looked 
at, that the light should shine on it, rather than 
on the eye. Attention should also be paid at 
once to every warning, which the eye itself is 
sure to give, that it is being too severely taxed. 

A German chemist, named Londberg, claims to 
have discovered that the painful effect of artificial 
light on the eyesight is due to the heat rays and 
chemical (or actinic) rays which proceed from a 
luminous body. In the rays from the sun fifty 
out of a hundred are of this kind, but in gaslight 
ninety, in the electric light eighty, and in the 
rays from a kerosene lamp ninety-four out of a 
hundred give no light, and may, therefore, be 
dispensed with. 

By passing the rays through a thin layer of 
alum or mica, he says, the non-luminous ones 
are absorbed, and the light, while equally strong, 
is much pleasanter to the eyes. 

If this discovery is verified, it will be a very 
important one, and should be applied to practi- 
cal use. Mica lamp-shades have indeed been 
tried, but have not met with much popular fa- 
vor, perhaps because their advantages have not 
been understood. 





UNFORTUNATE COMPLIMENTS. 

It is not infrequently the case that incidents 
occur like the following, in which what were in- 
tended as compliments turn out to be quite the 
reverse. 

The Marquis of Seneterre, who was blind, 
went to hear an opera, which caused 2 great 
furore at Paris in the reign of Louis XV., and 
being very much pleased, asked his attendants 
who wrote it. 

“M. Poinsinnet,” was the reply. 

“T should like to speak to him,” said the mar- 
quis. 

So M. Poinsinnet was introduced to the blind 
nobleman, who embraced him, saying, “My dear 
sir, accept my warmest thanks for the pleasure 
you have given me. Your opera is full of beau- 
ty, the music is delicious. O, what a misfor- 
tune that you had to set it to such trashy 
words!” 

Now, unfortunately, it was the words and not 
the music, of which poor M. Poinsinnet was the 
author. 

A great blunder was made by a clergyman at 
a wedding, where he was called upon to propose 
the health of the bride and bridegroom at the 
wedding breakfast. 

The host and hostess were noted in the coun- 
try round as a most genial and happy couple, 
and so the clergyman expressed a desire that 
the present union might prove in all respects 
like that of the parents of the fair bride. 

Whereupon the “fair bride” went into hyster- 
ics; the bridegroom’s eyes flashed daggers; the 
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bridesmaids looked down; the master of the 
house blew his nose violently. The clergyman 
did not know what to make of it, The mystery 
was explained, however, when a neighbor told 
him, “She is not their daughter, but a niece, who 
came to live with them when her own parents 
were “divorced.” 
————__+or+-———_—_ 
AN UNWILLING CAPTIVE, 

The famous preacher, Edward Irving, was noted 
quite as much for the length of his sermons as for 
their power. His prayers were sometimes longer 
than acommon sermon. He said grace once at din- 
ner, and the company grumbled, because in the half- 
hour he occupied the meats grew cold. When he 
first grew famous in London, other preachers, who 
could not hear him on Sunday, used to attend an 
early prayer meeting at his house during the week. 

A minister came one morning who had an engage- 
ment with a theological class at seven. Mr, Irving 
was in one of his fervent moods, and was oblivious 
to the flight of time. Half-past six came without 
any sign of closing. The ministergrew uneasy. He 
must take a cab at quarter of seven. Twenty min- 
utes of seven came, and the fervor only increased, 
The minister was desperate. He rose from his knees 
and made his way down stairs softly, thinking that 
no one would be disturbed. But a huge dog kept 
guard at the front door. He was suspicious of the 
noiseless steps, and lifting his huge paws, brought 
the minister to his knees, He dared not cry out, for 
fear of disturbing the meeting, and there he was 
held a prisoner, till others coming down at the close 
of the service, released him. He lost his appoint- 
ment, and never came again to Mr, Irving’s morning 
meetings. 

A TENDER CONSCIENCE. 

It is very common in life for people to follow their 
inclinations, without much regard to conscience. 
They ask more frequently “what is agreeable?” 
than “what is right?”” We knew a dear boy, now 
gone home to heaven, who followed the other plan, 
and in play and amusements of which he was ex- 
travagantly fond, was always anxious to do only 
what was right, A single illustration may be given. 
An intimate friend of the family lived in New York, 
of whom he was very fond, and whom he had been 
taught to call “Aunt M.” His father was going to 
Philadelphia on business, and said to him,— 

“Well, my boy, how would you like to go with 
me, and pay Aunt M. a visit, till I come back from 
Philadelphia?” 2 

He was only ten years old, and the temptation 
was a strong one, to visit his friend and see the great 
city. But while the tears gathered in his eyes, and 
his voice had in it a half sob, he said, firmly,— 

“O, papa, I would so love to go, but you know it 
wouldn’t be right to leave school,” 

That ended the matter with him. He sacrificed 
his inclination to go, to his duty at school, which 
had the first claim. 

a 
FRIGHTENED AT NIGHT. 

Children of active imaginations have hours of tor- 
ture at night, by calling up visions and shapes of ter- 
ror, suggested by their reading. It is useless to scold 
at them, and cruel to laugh at them, for it is a part 
of their nature which they cannot change. Sara 
Coleridge, the daughter of the poet and philosopher, 
passed through untold agony from this cause. The 
Ghost in Hamlet seemed to haunt her chamber. 
Milton’s picture of Death at Hell-gate rose before 
her in the darkness. The horse with eyes of flame, 
in Southey’s ballad of the “Old Woman of Berke- 
ley,” was worse thaneither. She said, pitifully, “O, 
the agonies I have endured between nine and twelve 
at night, before mamma joined me in bed, in pres- 
ence of that hideous assemblage of horrors!’ Her 
Uncle Southey laughed heartily at her tale of suffer- 
ing. Her mother scolded her for getting out of bed 
and going down into the parlor when she could bear 
the fear no longer. But her father understood the 
case, and directed that a lamp should be left burn- 
ing, and from that time all her sufferings ceased. All 
parents ought to guard their children from such ter- 
rors. 
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VOLTAIRE’S OBSTINATE VISITOR. 

Voltaire (who ranks in history among the great, 
but not among the good,) loved literary retirement 
as well as he loved fame, and he was unscrupulous 
of means to keep himself undisturbed by visitors. 
When already past sixty, he purchased a chateau in 
the village of Ferney, or Fernex, five miles from Ge- 
neva, and built it into a magnificent castle, which 
was his retreat for twenty years, and which gave 
him thg familiar title, “The Philosopher of Ferney.” 
Aw in Harper’s Magazine sketches his habits 
while in this place, and how the exclusive and irri- 
table philosopher once met his match when trying 
to carry out his rule of snubbing strangers: 


The years that he lived here were probably the 
busiest of his life. During the summer ; composed 
walking in the shadows of his trees; in the winter 
he worked mostly in bed. He always pretended ill- 
health, but managed to toil fourteen hours a day. 
His secretary slept in a little recess above Voltaire’s 
bedroom, and at the least noise at night came down 
to write under his master’s dictation. In this way 
this busiest and cleverest of men made up for the in- 
terruptions of society. Many stories are told of the 
importunate who came from far and near to see the 
intellectual wonder of his century. None better 
than the following, which I have never met in Eng- 
lish: One day an unknown person demanded to see 
the Lord of Fernex. 

“Tell him that I am not here!’’ shouted Voltaire. 

“But I hear him,” urged the stranger. 

“Tell him that I am ill, then.” 

“I will feel his pulse; I am in that business.” 








| “Tell him I’m dead.” 
| “I'll bury him; it wont be the first one, either. I 
am a doctor.” 
“Well,” exclaimed Voltaire, “that’s an obstinate 
mortal! let him comein. Now, sir, do you take me 
| for a strange animal ?”’ 
| “Yes, sir, for the pheenix.” 
“Do you know, then, sir, that it costs twelve sous 
to see me?” 
“Certainly ; here are twenty-four, I'll come again 
to-morrow.” 
Voltaire was disarmed, and lavished all manner of 
politeness upon his visitor, 


++ 


A RUINED CITY. 

We read of ruined cities in the East, of the 
mounds covering Nineveh and Babylon, of broken 
| columns and shattered temples at Memphis and Pal- 
| myra. But few Americans know that there are de- 
| serted cities inone of our oldest States. The Pitts- 
| burg Dispatch gives an account of one of them, 
named Pithole, in Pennsylvania: 


But recently the Danforth House and all the furni- 
| ture it contained, costing originally $31,000, was sold 
| for $100, and that is but an instance of the general 

blight which has fallen upon the illustrious munic- 
|ipality. It is a remnant of oil times, and within 
| one month after the first house was erected, an $80,000 

hotel was built. In two months a daily paper was 
| established, and in three a theatre was built. An- 
| other month added a second theatre and an Acade- 

my of Music, though they did not get to the erec- 
| tion of any other academies. In five months the 
city had her mud fire-extinguisher, it being impossi- 
ble to obtain water in the place. The completion of 
the half-year saw seventy-four hotels and saloons in 
full blast, and a population of 15,000. Now she is 





| 


more like the cities of the plain than ever. Her the- 
atres have vanished, her hotels have put up the 
shutters, and the telegraph has moved out. But 


nine families remain to mourn the general deso- 
lation, and the Pithole and Oleopolis Railroad runs 
but one train of cars a day, and that for the purpose 
of holding the charter. The twining wooubine is 
now the principal product of the place, 





ARCHITECT AND BUILDER, 


Perhaps some of our readers may not be aware of 
the difference between an architect and a builder; 
or, at least, may not be able readily to explain the 
difference. To such let us recommend this anec- 
dote: 


Mr. Alexander, a celebrated English architect, 
was under cross-examination at Maidstone, by 
Sergeant (afterwards Baron) Garrow, who wished to 
detract from the weight of his testimony. 

“You are a builder, I believe?”’ 

“No, sir, Iam not a builder; I am an architect.” 

“O, well, architect or builder, builder or architect, 
they are much the same, I —, 

“I beg your pardon, sir; I cannot admit that; I 
consider them to be totally different.” 

“O, indeed! perhaps you will state wherein this 
great difference consists?” 

“An architect, sir, prepares the plans, conceives 
the design, draws out the specifications,—in short, 
supplies the mind. The builder is merely the brick- 
layer or the carpenter; the builder, in fact, is the 
machine,—the architec, the power that puts the 
machine together and sets it going!” 

“O, very well, Mr. Architect, that will do! And 
now, after your very ingenious distinction without a 
difference, perhaps you can inform the court who 
was the architect of the Tower of Babel?” 

we” was no architect, sir, and hence the confu- 
sion, 
+o 


A CALIFORNIAN SHEEP-DOG’S EDU- 
CATION, 

The little boy who had heard about the effect of 
association, said he knew what made a certain man 
look sheepish,—it was because he ’sociated with 
sheeps when he was a little boy. The same rule 
holds good of dogs, so far, at least, that it makes 
them good sheep-tenders. A letter from Southern 
California describes how the shepherds manage to 
introduce the yaung pupil dog into the sheep’s fam- 
ily in place of her lamb, and says,— 


The sheep suckles the puppy and learns to love it. 
When the Puppy grows old enough to eat meat, it is 
fed in the morning and sent out with the sheep. It 
stays with them b it is tt d to be with 
its mother, but cannot feed with them. As they get 
full, the dog gets hungry. At length, impatient to 
get another piece of meat, it begins to tease and 
worry its mother, and finally starts her towards 
home; the other sheep follow, and thus the whole 
flock is broughtin. If the dog brings the sheep 
home too soon, or comes home without them, he 
gets no supper, or is punished in some way. Hence 
he soon learns when to come, and to see to it that 
none of his charge are left behind. The animals are 
trained by taking advantage of their instincts and 
appetites. 





ee 
AN HONEST MAN, 

For some reason the umbrella has come, by com- 
mon understanding, to be the type and representa- 
tive of permissable plunder, and the whimsical ex- 
ception to the law that binds the borrower, and 
makes stealing a crime. Of course an honest man 
will return another’s umbrella that he borrows or 
finds, as promptly as any other piece of property not 
his own. The New York Times prints for its read- 
ers what it calls “A New Umbrella Story,’ as fol- 
lows: 

Found, onthe steamer Plymouth Rock, on Monday, 
18th inst., an umbrella, which the owner may have 
by applying to Hunt & Owen, 5 Maiden Lane, and 
proving property and paying for this advertisement. 


The editor, who wants to be sarcastic, says: 


This is the first case of recorded honesty on the 
= of the finder of an umbrella. The advertiser is 

illard A. Pearce, of the firm of Hunt & Owen, 5 
Maiden Lane.. Mr. Pearce is about forty years old, 
rather below the medium !)7ight, has black hair and 
whiskers, and seems to be in his right mind, 


——__+o+ —_—_ 
BEWARE OF THE LOZENGES. 


The Journal of Chemistry has the following warn- 
fi The green pos used to wrap about lozenges, 
sold in shops, railroad cars, and on street corners, has 
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qualitative examination of the paper afforded all 
the characteristic reactions for arsenic and copper. 
The wrapper contained twenty square inches of pa- 
per. Of this, sixteen were taken for quantitative 
analysis. The result of the examination showed 
that this portion contained .1516 grams, or 2.3 

grains of metallic arsenic. This,is equivalent to 2.94 
grains in the whole of the wrapper, a quantity sufli- 
cient to destroy life in an adult person. Children in | 
all parts of the country are allowed to purchase the 

lozenges covered with this poisonous paper, and the | 
rolls are often put into the hands of infants as a! 
plaything. As every thing goes into the mouth of 

young children, it is easy to see that no more dan- 

gerous substance can pass into a family than these | 
packages of confectionery. It is quite probable that | 
instances of poisoning have occurred from this cause | 
which have been of a serious or fatal character. | 
There should be laws prohibiting the use of poison- 
ous papers for any purpose, 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 

The Companion given with other Publica- 

tions, 

We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. 
advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do | 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. | 


| 
Payment must be made in | 





Harper's Weekly and the Companion............... $4 75 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ovcee ed 7 











Harper's Monthly and the Companion............. oo 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion............4 7 
Galaxy and the Companion .............. eocccccceoces4 70 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion........... eee 4 15 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion............... 475 
Congregationalist and the Companion, including the } 
picture offered by the publishers...........-.....5+ 25 


The subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 

Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publisher...... oeteeees 4 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion............. q 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers ................ 
American Agriculturist and the Companion., 





Advance and the Companion............eesseee-seeees 

Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers ............ 3 50 

New York Observer and the Companion....... . eeee 3 15 


3 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 


to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion..............+ 








. 0603 75 

Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion.......3 50 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 

ture sent by the publisher............ cocccoeccoveceses OS 

Hearth and Home and the Companion . «4 00 

The Nursery and the Companion..... 275 

The Independent and the Companion ........ weneeeecse we 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 

one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion,...... 3 75 


Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Youth's Companion... weed 60 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
menve at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
READ ABOUT IT. 


Aneat box containing a half quire cach of the latest 
tinted Note Papers with Envelopes to match, with your 
initial placed in one corner; also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
one dozen Gillott’s,303 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman’s 
Ink Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains 
from the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory,etc. A very 
useful present for any one, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youtu’s COMPANION OFFICE, 
50 Boston, Mass. 


A CHANCE FOR THE BOYS 


To Obtain a Handsome Reward, 


or earn a respectable sum of money. No patent receipt or 
prize humbug, but by means which may be submitted to 
parents and guardians. For particulars send 3 cent stamp 
-— a to “C. C.,”” Post Office Box, 1082, Boston. 








VERYBODY’S FRIEND; or, The Universal 
Hand-Book; containing information on almost every 
subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals; Poet- 
ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Humor, etc., 
ete. Price 25 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master. By which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, 
etc., may be acquired in a few hours. Price 25 cents. 

e Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
ete., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy. and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained. In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 52 





GENTS WANTED FOR 
The Life of Jesus for Young People. 


Over 600 quarto pages with 100 full-page illustrations. 
Price, $3. No parent can afford to keep this book from his 
family. Address H.S8. GOODSPEED & CO., 

47—13t 37 Park Row, New York. 


do you know that for $22 youcan buy 
B 4 a complete Printing Office—capable 
K § of printing Circulars, Business and 


Address Cards—a' veritable p:inting press, warranted to 
do as good work as a Hoe or Gordon Press? Circular free, 
The Book, Instructions for Amateur Printers, sent to any 
address, by mail, for 25 cents. 

















long been suspected to contain arsenic; and, witha 


view of ascertaining the facts by analysis, we recent- | 


ly purchased a roll of lozenges covered with this ] 
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THIS, FINE PICTURE 


Is FROM 





AVILUDE ; 


Game of Birds. 


Or, 
THE CEN OF CARD CAMES. 


Of all the games in market, none are so happily adapted 
to amuse and instruct children at one and the same time 
as Avilude. In it are thirty-two beautiful pictures, and 
thirty-two scientific descriptions. It is the best possible 
incentive to the study of natural history, and the only 
game ever published in the interest of science, 


THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN 


have been made happy and had stored up for thema 
whole winter of enjoyment and instruction by the present 
ofa game of Avilude, 

“Avilude is an admirable conception, thoroughly in 
sympathy with the most advanced ideas of juvenile in- 
struction, * * * These Birds go on a good mission and 
will find their way to the hearts of a host of children.” 

Prof. A, H. Davis. 

“An excellent addition to our home amusements.” 

Christian Union, 

“Must have a large sale and deserves it too,” 

Harper’s Weekly. 

Christmas and New Year's Gifts, A Merry Christmas 
and a whole winter of merry evenings. 


For sale by all Stationers and Toy Dealers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, by 


WEST & LEE, 


Worcester, Mass, 


ARTISTS. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR YOU. 
IMPROVEMENT IN WATER COLORS FOR ART, 


TYRIAN WATER COLOR TABLET, 
oR 


Artist's Companion. 
(Patented May 13, 1873.) 
“TOUJOURS PRET.” 


Composed of the Choicest Materials Only. 

The colors, designed with especial reference to the re- 
quirements of Art, are the finest and purest that can be 
obtained from the most celebrated manufactories in the 
world, and in their preparation only the very choicest ma- 
terials are employed—“Nulli secundus,”* 

The color is simply taken from the tablet by a moistened 
brush, in any quantity, in thick or thin body as required, 
and, grinding or rubbing on a palette being dispensed 
with, crumbling, streaking and waste are avoided. 

The size of the Tablets is 44x24 inches, or about the di- 
mensions of an ordinary “carte de visite.” 

For their reception we have manufactured various styles 
of pocket-books and albums, equipped with brushes, pal- 
ette, &c., forming exceedingly neat and attractive Pocket 
Companions, very appropriate for presents, 

The Tablets are readily slipped in and removed, and can 
be renewed, or the assortment varied at pleasure. Any 
desired color can always be obtained without the neces- 
sity of purchasing an album, as the tablets can be carried 
in an envelope, and sent by mail with perfect safety. 

For circular containing sample of Tablet, List of Colors 
with prices, also illustrated list of Zablet Albums, Artists’ 
Knapsacks, etc., send to 

Cc. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 
51 106 and 108 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
EASILY OBTAINED 
By securing subscribers to the 


Illustrated Christian “Weekly, 


The Best, Cheapest, most Instructive and Entertaining 
Family Paper published. FULL oF PICTURES, 
ANY SMART BOY OR GIRL 
Can easily secure, by showing the paper, 
From Two to Fifty 
new subscribers, for which 
we PAT 


either a large cash commission, or in selections from our 
Premium List, embracing Books, Microscope, Kaleido- 
scope and Rogers’ Groups. 
List and Specimens copy of the paper sent free. 
ONLY $2 FROM NOW TO JANUARY 1, 1876. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, PvBLIsHERs, 
50—3t No. 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
HE IMPERIAL STAMP ALBUM (published 
Nov. 1, 1873,) is the only album ¢ g spaces for al 
the U. 8. Official Stamps. It is illustrated with 800 en- 
gravings, including a very hand series of the Arms of 
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Address JOSEPH WATSON, 8 Province St., Boston, 
46—tf or 53 Murray Street, New York. 


a f 
countries. Illustrated prospectus, giving full particulars, 
for 3 cents. Address STANLEY, GIBBONS & op 
Stamp Importers, Plymouth, England. 7 




















For the Companion. 


DREAMLAND CHRISTMAS, 


There are folk who say that dreamland 
Is never a land at all. 
“Show us,”’ say they, ‘‘a hill or dale, 
A river or waterfall; 
And who ean bound the land of Dreams, 
Or trace the sources of its streams?” 


The night was bitter, the night was dark, 
The snow was drifted high, 

The wind went tearing along the road, 
And shrieked as he went by. 


The burgomaster with his wife, 
In the old cathedral town, 

Were sound asleep in their curtained room, 
On a bed of eider-down. 


Is your heart, old burgomaster, 
Secome as hard as stone, 

That you freely use a dead man’s gold, 
As if it were your own? 


Where is the a widow? 
Where are tlie children two, 
Whose fair estate your brother’s will 
Left trustfully to you? 


He dreamed that, in a dreary room, 
A mother, wan and thin, 

Sat sewing till the sunless morn 
Stared the bare windows in. 


And now her weary eyes are raised, 
Her hands are clasped in prayer, 

And in the candle’s fading light 
She grows both young and fair. 


A halo glimmers round her head, 
The light illumines her, 

Till she seems the image of a saint 
In a quaint old Prie- Dieu. 


It makes, like carven chapel beams, 
The refters brown and low, 

And a black cross, of the window frame, 
On the background of the snow. 


She lies down by the children; 
They are breathing soft and dee). 

(The way to Dreamland leads, you know, 
Through the fair land of sleep.) 


She cannot overtake them, 
They started hours before; 

They have crossed the Dreamland River 
And climbed the enchanted shore. 


He sees them come to the village street, 
Where a gateway, high and wide, 

Leads to a grand old mansion-house, 
With lindens at the side. 


“O Franz,” said poor little Berta, 
“Do take me by the hand, 

For I surely see by the gateway 
The burgomaster’s stand.” 


It was old Uncle Burgomaster; 
And he walked up and down 

As if he owned the whole wide world, 
Instead of a single town! 


And by him walked Aunt Burgomaster, 
As pompously as he, 

And with yellow ribbons on her cap, 
As proud as proud could be! 


Between the children came a form 
So tall they scarce could reach 

To take their dear dead father’s hands, 
Which he held out to each! 


He stood before the rich man’s gate; 
They paused as they walked down. 
He trembled in his velvet coat, 
She in her silken gown. 


“These are my little children here, 
Of thine own blood and name; 

I cannot rest in holy heaven, 
To judge their cause I came. 


“Their gentle mother, where is she? 
1 left her in thy care; 

Where are my bags of good, red gold, 
Thy younger brother’s share?" 


Then the mother came to the gateway, 
And fell upon his breast, 

They could not speak for weeping; 
They close the children pressed. 


The burgomaster sprang from bed, 
“I've had a dream!” said he; 

Aunt Burgomaster’s white-frilled cap 
Was twisted all a-jee. 


“Thy dream and mine were one,” she said; 
“Now mount thy horse and ride! 

For much I fear some direful ill 
Such ghostly dreams betide.”’ 


And fast he rode through wind and snow, 
And pounded on the door, 

He put the hundred knocks in one 
That he should have knocked before. 


That day, on the broad oak stairway, 
The clock rung out for noon, 

And the bells on the old cathedral 
Were chiming a Christmas tune. 


The singing children in the streets 
Had sung from early morn, 

Joy, for the holy Christmas day, 
When the Lord Christ was born! 


Around the burgomaster’s fire 
Five people sat in cheer; 
And, to the burgomaster’s joy, 


The rooks came back that year! c. 


—————__+o+ 
VICTORIA’S GRIEF. 


The London correspondent of the New York 
Sun describes some of the extraordinary mani- 
festations of the queen’s grief at the death of 


Prince Albert, as follows: 


She had the arm of the late Prince Albert 
modelled in wax and clothed, and would pass 
hours sitting with it drawn through hers, ab- 
sorbed in melancholy reflections recalling the 


past. The apartments of the deceased were 
kept in precisely the same order as that observed 
in his lifetime; his slippers and dressing-gown 
| regularly aired; his clothes, boots and toilet ap- 
| paratus placed as though he might come back 
!at any moment toclaim them. She slept (and 
| sleeps) with his portrait pinned on the bed-head, 
and framed with immortelles beside her. Her 
letter-paper and envelopes were so deeply bor- 
dered with black that the white space resem- 
bled a mere patch on asable ground. Lastly, 
she kept her servants in the completest mourn- 
ing for along time, and wanted the Prince of 
Wales, even after he got married and set up for 
himself at Marlboro’ House, to do the same, 
which the young man flatly refused to do, and 
left Windsor in a huff, not returning for a con- 
‘siderable period. This was the beginning of 
frequent quarrels between them, up to the time 
of his dangerous illness and convalescence in 
1871, which effected a reconciliation. 
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REVENGE AND FORGIVENESS. 
The law of nature requires blood for blood 
and blow for blow, but Christian grace over- 
comes the law of nature and punishes private 
injuries by kindness rather than by vengeance. 
In the old days of the half-savage chiefs of 
Argyle, MacLean of Lockbury called out his 
clansmen for a day’s chase, and to grace the oc- 
casion he took with him his wife and his son, 
an infant in the arms of its nurse. The hunt 
proceeded gay'y with music of horn and hounds, 
till the riders were ready to come in at the 
death, when some supposed carelessness on the 
part of the chief’s forester, Roderick, allowed the 
deer to escape. 

Enraged beyond bounds, MacLean swore that 
his offending servant should die; but the clans- 
men pleaded for him, and the chief decided in- 
stead, to punish him by the scourge. The will 
of the chief was law, and the man was whipped 
in the presence of the clan. Roderick burned 
under the disgrace (worse than death to an an- 
cient Scot) and no sooner was he released than 
he snatched the infant son of Lockbury from 
the arms of its nurse, and running swiftly to a 
neighboring cliff that hung over the Sound of 
Mull, plunged with the babe into the boiling 
waves below. 

This was a heathen’s revenge. 

A Hottentot quarrelled with a man of his 
tribe and finally became his bitterenemy. Hat- 
ing him with deadly but cowardly hatred, he 
watched for opportunities to injure him. One 
day he found this enemy’s child, a little girl, at 
some distance from her father’s hut, and with a 
refinement of mean crulty, he seized her and cut 
off both her hands. 

“Tell your father ’'m even with him now!” 
cried the wretch, as the mangled child ran 
screaming home. 

Years passed, and the little girl became a 
young woman. In the meantime she had made 
the acquaintance of the missionaries, and learned 
the gentleness of the spirit of Christ. 

One day a miserable-looking old man came to 
the door of her dwelling and begged for food. 
She knew him. It was the cruel enemy who cut 
off her hands! The old man did not recognize 
her, however, and she turned and went to find 
her servant and to order a supply of food. 

This was soon brought, and ske sat and 
watched him while he ate. When he had done, 
she slipped off her mantle and showed him her 
handless wrists. 

The wicked old beggar was overwhelmed with 
terror and remorse. His victim had conquered 
him; and now instead of adding reproaches, she 
gave him her forgiveness, and spoke to him of 
the tender mercy of God. 

This was a Christian’s revenge. 





————- - +> —— ——_ 
GUY, THE YOUNG HIPPO. 

Mr. Frank Buckland and his hippopotami at- 
tract a good deal of attention now. He talks 
about his bulky, burly pets as fondly as if they 
were his grandchildren, and even goes so far as 
to keep their birthdays. He says recently, in a 
letter to Land and Water: 


Wednesday last, the 5th of November, being 
the first birthday of little Guy Fawkes, the 
young hippopotamus, I have called at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens to wish the pretty little fellow 
“many happy returns of the day.”’ After he 
had finished his breakfast, Prescott, the keeper, 
enticed Guy Fawkes and his mother out of the 
water. The little one is as tame, playful and 
docile as a kitten. 

We made him out to be about six feet four 
long and two feet ten at the shoulders. His 
back is a slaty-black color, but his cheeks, chest 
and legs are of a lovely pink salmon color. We 
calculated his weight to be nearly one ton, and 
his mother would make and weigh about three 
little hippos. 

He eats and sleeps well, and besides his natu- 
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inches; he has already a most lovely set of | 
white teeth, and the tusks begin to project out 
of his pink gums. His mother is very watchful | 
over him, and if she thinks any one is about to | 
disturb her child, hisses loudly like a big snake. | 
Every morning when it is moist and wet he and | 
his mothar are let out into the bath outside; | 
when it is dry and frosty they are kept in the | 
house, as the frost would crack and parch their | 
delicate skins. When in his morning-bath he is | 
very playful and plunges about like a porpoise. 
The pair of hippos sleep on the straw all 
night, but they spend a great portion of the day 
in their bath in the house in a sort of semi-sleep. 
They float up to breathe, apparently without an 
effort, like corks rising to the surface. When 
under water they keep their eyes wide open 
after the manner of crocodiles. 

When the mouth of the young one is wide 
open, it will be seen that the tongue is arched 
directly upwards, so as to form a compact valve, 
which prevents the water going down the gul- 
let. The old father in the next den talks to his 
wife and child by means of sonorous gruntings, 
and they answer him. The father’s face is 
much longer and sharper than that of his wife, 
and his eyes and nose are much more promi- 
nent. 

I understand from Mr. Bartlett, who kindly 
allowed me a private interview with the hippos, 
that another baby is expected about next April, 
and that Barnum is most anxious to obtain it. 
I doubt if he will; let him go and catch a wild 
baby hippo for himself. The excellent health 
and condition of the three hippos does Mr. Bart- 
lett, and Prescott, their personal valet, the great- 
est credit. I forgot, when writing the above, to 
mention that Guy Fawkes turns out after all to 
be a goung lady hippo; she is more delicately 
featured than her father, and is very like her 
mother in face. Let us all wish her “many hap- 
py returns of the day.” 


The reader is reminded that the “fifth of No- 
vember” is ‘‘Guy Fawkes’ day,” being the anni- 
versary of the date (Nov. 5, 1605) when the fa- 
mous ‘Gunpowder Plot,’”’ concocted by Fawkes 
and Catesby, was detected. The boys of Eng- 
lish cities keep the day by carrying Fawkes in 
effigy and burning him, and the young hippo 
appearing to the world first on that day, sig- 
gested to Mr. Buckland to name it as he did. 

— tee 

GOOD EXCUSES. 

A rather dull-witted domestic in the writer’s 
household used to be frequently heard to say, 
with great naivete, ‘‘Well, a good excuse is better 
than none.” When reminded that the correct 
rendering of the proverb was, “A bad excuse 
was better than none,” she said, ‘‘That’s non- 
sense, because a bad thing is good for nothing 
anyhow.” Talking about excuses, here are 
some rich specimens: 

Little Pat Lowe’s excuse for not shooting a 
Frenchman at Sabugal was as perfect as an ex- 
cuse could be. Patrick was. pursued by the en- 
emy’s cavalry, and took shelter behind a tree- 
stump. A French dragoon had taken a strong 
fancy to the stout little Irishman, and tried to 
make him waste his fire, but Pat contented him- 
self with covering the enemy until his regiment, 
advancing in full force, made the French horse- 
men retire with all speed, Pat’s particular friend 
among them. Astonished that Pat should al- 
low the latter to get away without firing at him, 
an officer of the Fifty-second asked our hero 
how he could be such a fool as not to shoot that 
Frenchman. 

“Is it shooting ye mane, sir?” asked he. 
“Sure, how could I shoot him when I wasn’t 
loaded ?” 

A rough Tennessee soldier, who, tired of cam- 
paigning after three months’ experience, asked 
Gen. Thomas to grant him leave of absence, be- 
cause he wanted to see his wife. 

“Why, I have not seen mine for three years!” 
was the General’s reply, intended to be conclu- 
sive. But the homesick warrior was equal to 
the occasion, and retorted,— 


kind!” 

Hon. N. Reynolds, a member of the Western 
bar, would have been just the man to have settled 
the orthographical difficulties of the Tichborne 
case. Taunted in court for his eccentricities in 
that line, this counsel said to the jury,— 

“The learned gentleman on the other side 
finds fault with my writing and spelling, as 
though the merits of the case depended upon 
such matters. I’m agin lugging in any such 
outside affairs, but I will say, that a man must 
be a great fool who can’t spell a word more 
than one way.” 

This reminds us of the darkey who was 
chaffed about his habit of writing himself down 
as “Tomas,” who put his critics down with,-“I 
understand all about dat, but you ought to 
know the ’Merican language is very unregular, 
and der is more dan one right way to spell a 
man’s name in dis country.” 
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EXCITING ADVENTURE WITH A 
WILD-CAT. 


Hunters in “York State’? meet some rough 
customers even now, and in pretty near vicinity 


George Webber, chief of the fire department, 





ral nourishment his meals consist of chaff, bran, 
mangold-wurzel, scalded oats, biscuit and su- 


pricks up his little ears when he wants to beg. 
The gape of his mouth is about eighteen 








skirts of this city. He took two dogs with him. 
| They ran down a rabbit er two, and then started 


gar. He is very fond of any thing sweet. He | off at a rapid pace, barking furiously. Webber 
has already learned to beg for food; he puts his | followed. After tramping for about a mile, he 
head out between the bars, opens his mouth and | came upon the dogs. They were sitting on their 
|haunches, looking up into the top of a tall 


chestnut tree. 


“Wal, you see, me and my wife aint that 


to human habitations, too. A correspondent of 
the New York Sun, writing from Kingston, says: 


went hunting in Cooney’s Swamp, on the out- 


As Webber approached, he noticed something 
on one of the limbs, about forty fect from the 
ground, which he mistook for a raccoon. Rais- 
ing his gun, he fired. When the smoke cleared 
away he saw two bright eyes darting fire at him 
from the bough. It was a wild-cat. Webber 
looked like an animated exclamation point when 
he made the discovery. 

Nothing daunted, he fired again. At the sec- 

ond shot the wild-cat set up a horrid screeching, 
and before Webber could fire the third shot, 
sprang at him from the tree, falling heavily to 
the ground. 
The dogs at once started, but before they 
could catch the cat it ran across the swamp and 
up a tall hemlock. Webber fired at the animal, 
which seemed as if encased in an impenetrable 
armor. Finally, it leaped from the towering 
hemlock and dashed at him. The dogs caught 
it and a terrific fight ensued. Webber ap- 
proached with the intention of despatching it, 
when it broke loose from the dogs and rushed at 
him. Quick as thought, Webber knocked it 
down with the butt of his gun, and despatched 
it. 
The wild-cat was beautifully spotted with 
black and brown, and measured three feet in 
length. Its head was the size of a small bull- 
dov’s, and its claws were long and sharp. Two 
of its upper teeth were crooked, and protruded 
from the corners of its mouth. 





PAINTING HER FLOOR WITH MO- 
LASSES. 


An old lady who lives near a certain small 
village of Vermont went to the store a few days 
ago for a pot of paint, with which she designed 
ornamenting her kitchen-floor. She told the 
clerk, who went down stairs to prepare the de- 
coction, to putin plenty of drying material, and 
he honestly intended to do so, but instead of tur- 
pentine accidentally poured in a generous quan- 
tity of syrup. Tlmt evening the old lady paint- 
ed her floor, and the next morning made an ex- 
amination of it, to test its condition. 

When she opened the door, her cat, which was 
following, playfully jumped into the room and 
then stopped. The old lady immediately shewed 
the animal, but it didn’t shew. It pulled away 
and tore one foot from the floor, and set it down 
again to pull up another, which necessitated 
pulling up the first one again. Then it tried 
the experiment over again, but with the same 
result. Finally it lifted one foot, and kept it up 
until the other was lifted. This gave the ani- 
mal the appearance of trying to stand on its 
head, but its plaintive cries indicated that such 
was not its purpose. While thus raised, it at- 
tempted to lift the third foot, but in so doing 
fell over, and came down on its side in the paint, 
and there it stuck, clawing the air with its paws, 
and spitting forth the most venomous sounds. 
The old lady got a board, and laying it to the 
cat, succeeded with some difficulty in rescuing 
it. But she could not understand why the paint 
should be so moist. 


The story goes on to say that after waiting 
two days for it to dry, it occurred to her to 
touch her finger to it and taste of it. When 
last seen, she had her bonnet on going very fast 
towards the store, to ask some questions of that 
absent-minded clerk. 


42> 
or 





SITTING UPON A MAN, 

Most of our readers know (not by personal 
experience, we hope,) what is meant by putting 
a “keeper” on the premises. I[t is very much 
like besieging a town, and reducing the garrison 
by starvation. In Persia, where a creditor finds 
it difficult to get his money, he brings his bit of 
carpet to the debtor’s house, establishes himself 
in the bedroom, and there eats, drinks, sleeps 
and smokes, till he is bought off. This they call 
“sitting upon aman.” But they do not confine 
this disagreeable practice to the collection of 
lawful and honest debts alone; the religious im- 
postors known as dervises, adopt this method 
for extorting alms from wealthy foreigners; and 
it is not easy to deal with it. Still, it may 
be dealt with; and Sir John McNeill, a shrewd 
old Scotch diplomatist, managed to do so by a 
clever device. 


At the New Year, which is kept as a great fes- 
tival in Persia, religious mendicants go about, 
not so much asking for alms, as insisting upon 
a fixed sum. They generally tax a foreign am- 
bassador rather highly; and one of them, a der- 
vis, demanded an extravagant sum from Sir 
John MeNeill. The Scotch diplomatist offered 
to compromise with him for any reasonable 
amount; but his offer was refused; and, as he 
would not give more, the dervis procceded.to sit 
upon him. He established himself in, Sje@hn's 
garden, just before his study win ; and 
every now and then during the day, and when- 
ever he woke up at night, this dervis set up a 
horrible hullabaloo, and blew a cracked trumpet 
as if the day of judgment had come. ; 

Sir John, who did not like to have his rest dis- 
turbed in this way, determined to put a stop to 
the dervis’ tricks, and eject him by force; but 
he was solemnly warned by the Persian author- 
ities that it would be dangerous to lay hands up- 
on the dervis. 

“Get rid of him if you can,” said they, laugh- 
ing, as they are wont to do at a minister’s per- 
plexity, “but do not touch him.” 

“Very well,” said Sir John, drily, and he sent 
for a bricklayer. 

“Build me a wall round this howling beggar 
in my garden,” said Sir John to the bricklayer, 
“and then roof it in.” 

The dervis looked on composedly while the 
wall rose slowly around him, and made more 
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noise than ever; but when he perceived that they 
really meant to shut him up in a tomb alive, he 
jumped over the lowest part of the wall and 
rushed away like a maniac. Sir John was prob- 
ably the only European who ever got the better 
of a dervis. 


+o 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Brp-Time Stories. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
With Illustrations by Addie Ledyard. Roberts 
Brothers. Price $1 50. 

The writings of Mrs. Moulton are characterized 
by elegance, simplicity and purity, and never fail to 
light the eye of the reader with smiles, or to cloud 
it with tears. ‘“Bed-Time Stories” is a collection of 
her best productions for young people, and has been 
most warmly received by the ‘press and the public; 
in fact, we have known no recent book of the kind 
that has been more highly and deservedly commend- 
ed. It is cheery, tender, graceful, loving, true to 
human nature, and imparts to real life the subtile fas- 
cination of fairy lore. It will prove a joy and a bless- 
ing to any household, and is just the thing to put 
right thoughts and fancies into the minds of the wee 
ones 


“Between the dark and the daylight 
When the night is beginning to lower.” 





FRoM THE EARTH TO THE Moon. Direct in 97 Hours, 
20 Minutes; and a Trip aroundit. By Jules Verne. 
This is the boldest and most unique work which 

the imaginative Frenchman has yet produced—which 

is saying much when we recall the daring flights of 
fancy in “A Journey to the Centre of the Earth,” 
and in “20,000 Leagues under the Sea.” The adven- 
turers in the present work take passage for the moon 
in a hollow, conical shell, projected from a cannon 

900 feet long, by the explosion of 400,000 pounds of 

gun cotton. 

The journey through space is told in a most graph- 
ic, realistic manner. Some of the most curious facts 
of philosophy, chemistry and astronomy are woven 
into the story, and the reader is instructed while he 
is fascinated and amused, and is sure to lay down 
the work toindulge in mental speculations on sub- 
jects which it presents or suggests. 

It is illustrated with eighty full page engravings, 
which are as unique and suggestive as the narrative 
itself. 
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DRENS COLUMN 


For the Companion, 
JOHNNIE’S EXPERIMENT. 


Among some stories, old and new, 
Told me not long ago, 

Was one which I will tell to you; 

I’m not quite sure that it is true, 
Although it may be so. 











There lived out West, (this much is truth,) 
But I'll not say just where, 
One Johnnie—guileless, trusting youth, — 
Who suffered with an aching tooth,— 
Ill to which flesh is heir. 





Once when the pain was very bad, 
There chanced to come that way 

A wily, treacherous Indian Jad; 

John told him of the ache he had, 
And showed him where it lay. 





Said Indian boy, “Me cure your jaw 


THE YOUTH’S 

One grand, good jack-knife that me mn 
Of best tobacco one big chaw, 
And pretty marbles three!” 





To this young Johnnie gave consent; 
And then that savage sly 
Down to the earth a sapling bent, 
And, on malicious deed intent, 
To it the tooth did tie; 





Sa -_— 


Then bade poor John to shut his eyes, 
His mouth to open wide; 

Lets go the sapling, up it flies; 

Away the wily savage hies, 
And Johnnie takes a ride! 





Awhile ’twixt heaven and earth did swing 
This over-trustful lad; 
At last his weight broke down the string, 
But no relief to pain did bring; 
His tooth still hurt him bad. 


With bitter grief his breast is tossed, 
As homeward Johnuic hies, 

Having discovered to his cost 

His pain he’s kept, his treasures lost; 


Henceforth, he’ll be more wise! x. v. C. 


—__ +o — 
LENDING A PAIR OF LEGS. 
Sometimes we ask people to “lend a hand;” 
and sometimes we hear them say, “Lend me 
your eyes.” Here is a story about a boy who 
lent a pair of legs just for accommodation’s 
sake. 
Some boys were playing at base-ball in a pret- 
ty, shady street. Among their number was a 
lame little fellow, seemingly about twelve ycars 
old,—a pale, sickly-looking child, supported on 
two crutches, who evidently found much diffi- 
culty in walking, even with such assistance. 
The lame boy wished to join the game; for 
he did not see how much it would hinder the 
progress of such an active sport as base-ball. 
His companions, good-naturedly enough, tried 
to persuade him to stand one side, and let an- 
other take his place. None of them hinted that 
he would be in the way; but they all objected, 
for fear he would hurt himself. 
“Why, Jimmy,” said one of them at last, 
“you can’t run, you know!” 
“O, hush!’ said another, the tallest boy in 
the party. ‘Never mind; I’ll run for him, and 
you can count it for him.” And he took his 
place by Jimmy’s side, prepared to act. “If you 
were like him,” he said aside to the boys, “you 
would not want to be told of it all the time.” 


—~>> 


“I WISH I WAS A ROOSTER.” 


Neddie didn’t want to go to school. He thought 
he would like not to have any lessons to get, or 
tasks to do, but have perfect freedom to do just 
what he liked, and nothing else. How disagree- 
able he looked! and how unhappy he made his 
mother and Aunt Mary feel! 

At last he looked out of the window, and saw 
a flock of fowls feeding in the yard. Very grave- 
ly he looked at them; and then out came his 
thought: “I wish I was a rooster, with nothing 
to do but to walk round with the hens, and 
crow once in a while!” 

What a silly speech that was! Here was a 
bright little boy, with a mind quick to under- 
stand, with teachers to guide him in the way of 
knowledge, wishing he was a rooster! I hope 
he will never be so foolish again. There are 
some poor children who live much as the rooster 
lives. With no lessons to learn, nothing to do 
of any good to themselves or others, they only 
try to amuse themselves. The school-bell rings 
in vain for them; for they know nothing of the 
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- Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1, 
TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 


A word of letters five I find, 
Progressive, musical and bold; 
Sometimes ’tis slow and sometimes fast; 
Sometimes ’tis pleasant, sometimes cold. 


Behead this word, it forms a curve 
Of falling rain, of stone or wood; 

’Tis sometimes narrow, sometimes broad— 
Sometimes it spans a river’s flood. 


Put on the head and twist about, 
Attractive grace it will express; 

Sometimes it is a tone, a look— 
Sometimes an ornament of dress. 


Behead this grace, and what a change! 
’Tis evil now, ’tis ag ill; 
We sought that grace, but ah! from this 
We pray to be delivered still. Uno Hoo 
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A geographical fact. 


3. 
A KETTLE OF HIDDEN FISH. 


1. Please hand me the last paper, Charlie. 
2. The men begin to use the pick, ere light begins 
to dawn. 

8. I shall send her = proposal Monday. 
4. All of our party like elder-berries. 
5. I wish erring sinners would change their ways. 
6. John found a sard in East River. 
7. A commander must urge on his soldiers to battle. 
8. As he would bring them in, no wonder they 


ied. 

9. Oh, Al, I but expressed my mind freely. 
10. I don’t know what route I shall take. 
11. I could have gone, had Doc kept his horse and 
carriage. 

12. I wish a dozen callers would come now. 
13. If you want good vinegar, Pike’s Penk is the 
place for you. ‘ ‘i 


SQUARE WORD. 
Something we all have. 


To wait. 
To mock. 
A decree. 
Religious denominations. 
Dora DEANE, 
5. 
REBUS. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Sham pain, (Champagne.) 

2. “In a field of watermelons tie not thy shoe, 
Under a pear tree arrange not thy cap.” 

8. Wrong, Rumor, Omnia, Noisy, Grays. 


Fatcons—HawWKEING. 


y 
4. Faith, Acacia, Law, Cork, Obeli, Nation, Sting. 


PRICES REDUvc. 
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& HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS! 


December, 1873. 


MASON 


In accordance with reduction in cost of labor 
and material, the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 
have reduced prices on many styles of their 


Cabinet Organs this month. (See New Price 


List, dated December, 1873.) 


NEW STYLES. 


They are now introducing several new styles, which 
are the most beautiful as well as excellent Organs they 
have ever made, embracing several recent improvements 
of much value. These are offered at prices in accordance 
with present depreciated values. 


STYLE §, Pricer $190. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN :—NINE 
STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapason, 3, Melodia, 4, Flute. 
5, Manual Sub-Base. 6, Octave Coupicr. 7, Tremulant. 
8, Combination Swell. 9, Full Organ. In Upright 
Resonant Case, new style, giving great resonance to 
the whole Organ. This Organ contains great variety and 
power, and is very attractive in appearance, The new 
Full Organ (Knee) Stop and Combination Swell 
enable the performer to go, instantly, from any single 
stop of the Organ to its full power, without removing 
either hand from the key-board. He can as quickly and 
instantly return to the faintest whisper of which the Or- 
gan is capable. 


STYLE No. 75, Price $250. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN:--SEVEN 
STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Melodia. 4, Flute. 
5, Vox Humana, 6, Euphone, 7. Viol d’Amour, Having 
both Automatic and Knee Swells. ‘The Euphone 
is a rich and beautiful stop; very effective in solos or com- 
bination. The Viol @’Amour is a new stop, now first 
introduced, with the softest whispering tone, of delicious 
quality. In Upright Resonant Case, new and elegant de- 
sign, very highly finished; having the Revolving Fall- 
Board, (patented November, 1873,) which, beside adding 
to the beauty of the Organ, is more convenient for use, It 
is beautiful in form, has no hinges or slides, is opened or 
shut by a single movement of one hand, and when opened 
is entirely out of sight, except one edge. 


STYLE No. 73, Price $185. 


FIVE OCTAVE CABINET ORGAN:—FIVE 
STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapason. 3, Mclodia. 4, Flute, 
5, Vox Humana. Having both the Automatic and 
Knee Swells. In Upright Resonant Case, new and 
rich design, deep panels, cut in the solid wood, with 
carved ornamentation highly finished, having the new 
Revolving Fall-Board. (See remarks under pre- 
vious style.) 


STYLE T, Price $130. 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE REED CABI- 
NET ORGAN :—FIVE STOPS. 1, Viola. 2, Diapa- 
son, 3, Melodia. 4, Flute. 5, Vox Humana, Having 
also the Automatic Swell. In Upright Resonant 
Case, new design. 


STYLE R, Price $125. 


Is the same, except that it has the Knee Swell and 
Tremulant, in place of the Vox Humana and Au- 
tomatic Swell in Style T. 


STYLE P, Price $110. 


FIVE OCTAVE DOUBLE REED CABI- 
NET ORGAN, in plain case of solid black walnut, 
with Automatic Swell. 


These prices will be found something like ONE-HALF 
the prices commonly printed tor inferior organs of less 
capacity. It is an expedient of makers of poor organs to 
print enormous prices, from which great discounts are 
offered, to present the appearance of selling to each indi- 
vidual at a specially low price. 

All Organs made by the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. are 
VERY BEST in all their internal as well as external ma- 
terial and workmanship. They contain patented improve- 
ments found in no others. 

This Company have not shrunk from exhibiting and 
comparing their productions with the best makers of the 
whole world at 


All Important Industrial Competitions, 


and they have been UNIFORMLY awarded Gold or Sil- 
ver Medals, or other highest awards. They received the 


First Medalat Paris, 1867, 











GEO, A. PRINCE & C0, 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


93,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 

Popularity. 
™ Send for Price Lists. 
Address 








If you shall give to me 


delights of knowledge, 


AND 


TWO HICHEST MEDALS 


AND 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 


Nor have they feared to submit their Organs to the 
judgment of EMINENT MUSICIANS GENERALLY, 
the opinions of ONE THOUSAND of whom, that these 
Organs have material superiority to others is printed in 
in full in a TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, which will be 
sent free. 

Organs rented, with privilege of purchase. 

Catalogues and Price Lists free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 


51 Boston, New York, or Chicago, 


The Susscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 


Tuk ComPaANIon is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper | 


shows to what time your subscription is paid. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers | 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 
Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





A SCENE IN MEMPHIS. 
The fearful and fatal scourge of yellow fever last 
autumn in Memphis resisted all attempts to check it 
till the “frost-blessing” came down like a Divine 


messenger and said, “Thus far and no farther.” | 


The Memphis Appeal thus describes the first appear- 
ance of frost at Memphis: 

While it woe yet twilight, and ere the dappled 
east had yet cpened the gates of day to the rising 
sun, hastily-attired men and women, with half nude 
children in their arms, were out in the streets 
breathing the precious air of the purifying frost. 

Here, stooping down, one gathered a handful of 
the glittering hoarfrost, which, pure and beautiful, 
~ upon the earth, and, gazing on it with somewhat 
of the gladdening spirit with which the Israelites 
gathered the manna in the desert of Arabia, ex- 
claimed, “O God, we thank thee for this blessing!” 


Others came and touched with reverential fingers | 


the pure, cold messenger of health, as if to satisf 
themselves, like the half-believing Thomas of old, 
that the Saviour of the city had not risen, but de- 
scended from heaven, to save the people from the 
destroying angel of the pestilence. Groups of men 
and women moved from place to place, to prove by 
cumulative evidence that indeed it was frost, and not 
some optical delusion; that the wished, for guest had 
not merely confined its visitations to one locality, 
but enjoyed the freedom of the city. 

Here a pale face, once a handsome woman, with a 
tender babe at her breast, knelt down onthe cold 
ground to thank God that the frost had come! Poor, 
stricken heart! she and her orphan boy were all that 
= pestilence had spared out of the once happy fam- 

ly. 


Strong men, bare-headed and bare-armed, walked 
excitedly hither and thither, rejoicing in the fact 
that a physician lad come, to whose nostrums the 
whole faculty must yield precedence as the only true 
panacea for the yellow fever. Windows and doors 
were thrown open, woollen and cotton garments 
were exposed to the disinfecting agency of the cold 
and rarefied air, and everywhere in the city, as well 
as in the vicinity of the infected region, the enthusi- 
asm was as marked, if not as fervent and joyous. 


° 
CURIOUS DREAM. 

Dreams sometimes come to pass, nobody can ex- 
plain how; and a Scotch paper gives an account of 
one of this sort, to whose truth the editor was know- 
ing: 

A “grieve” or bailiff on the farm of Upper Della- 
ehy, on the Banffshire coast, had in midsummer, 

871,a singular dream, in which he sawa dead body, 
besmeared with blood, lying on a certain mound on 
the borders of the farm under his charge, near the 
sea-shore, about a mile west of the village of White- 
hills. Mr. Moir was greatly affected by the dream 
and haunted by the memory of it, till at last, after 
several months’ resistance of his impulse, he took a 
spade and proceeded to dig at the spot where, in his 
dream, he had seen the corpse. At almost the first 
turning of his spade, he found a skull just below the 
surface of the ground, and, having summoned some 
of his farm laborers, a whole skeleton was disinterred. 
The matter was at once fully investigated by the au- 
thorities, and it was ascertained that the bones must 
have been buried for forty or fifty years, but to 
whom they had belonged no clue whatever could be 
obtained. No suspicion could possibly attach to 
Mr. Moir, as he could scarcely have been born when 
the corpse was interred; but the circumstances of 
the case weighed so much on his mind and imagina- 
tion that his health gave way altogether, and we 
now learn from the Aberdeen Free Press that the 
unfortunate man expired Jast Wednesday. The on- 
ly possible explanation of the story seems to be that 
Mr. Moir had in his childhood heard the story of a 
murder and burial, and that the tale forgotten in his 
waking hours recurred in sleep, 


> 
POOR OLD HORSE. 


Gen. Otto Frederick Marshall, of the town of 
Wheeler, Steuben County, owned for twenty-two 
Aa a horse that died a short time since, apparently 
pecause he felt himself injured or slighted by his 
master. The horse was twenty-eight years old, and 
appeared as well as usual. Gen. Marshall had driven 
him to the post-otlice, a distance of one mile and a 
half, once a day during all that time. Every day, 
unless it was Sunday, the old horse made his regular 
pilgrimage, driven by his owner to the post-office. 

At length, one evening a short time ago, the Gen- 
eral thought he would drive another horse and leave 
the old horse at home. 
oflice he met the old horse, who evidently surmised 
that something wrong had happened, and had brok- 


All postmasters are re- | 


On his way back from the | 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





}en out of the pasture. The old fellow made his trip 
ds usual to the post-office, and returning, entered the 
pasture, lay down and died.—TZury, Field and Farm. 

ee eens 
A GENUINE ALARM, 

An alarm-clock is well named when it gives fright 
| after the fashion related by the Washington Chron- 
| icle. 

A citizen living on E, between Ninth and Tenth 
| Streets, desiring to take an early train yesterday 
| morning, fixed his alarm-clock in a servant’s room, 

telling her what to do when it sounded. 

off at the proper time, when the girl, with one 
| bound, went from the bed through a window on the 
| back porch, carrying sash and all with her as clear 
as any circus-rider ever leaped through a paper 
screen. She then ran down stairs and out the front 
door, crying ‘‘Murder!’’ and “Police!’’ at the pitch 
of her voice; and it was with much honey | that 
she was persuaded to return to the house at all. 


a 
TELEGRAPH BLUNDERS. 


The telegraph makes some amusing blunders,— 
amusing, at least, to those not otherwise interested 
in the messages, but provoking enough to the per- 
sons who send them. Hon. W. Parsons, the lectur- 
er, was telegraphed from a suburban town, to learn 
the subject of the lecture he was about to deliver 
there. His answer was ‘Michael Angelo.” Fancy 
his surprise, when, arriving in town, he saw posted 
all over the walls that he was to lecture on “Maniac 
Angels.’ Here is another of the same sort: 





A country paper says that, in reply to a question | 


| from the lecture committee of the chief town of the 


district as to the subject of a lecture to be given at | 
| the institution, the lecturer telegraphed, “A Taste | 


of Naples and Rome.” The telegraph made it read, 
“‘A Taste of Apples and Rum.” 


——— 
A QUICK-WITTED LADY. 


Intended compliments may sometimes mean too 
much. 


When Mr. Wilberforce, the great anti-slavery ad- 
vocate (the father of the late Bishop ot Winchester), 
| was once a candidate for Parliamentary honors, his 

sister, an amiable and witty young lady, offered the 
compliment of a new gown to each of the wives of 
those freemen who voted for her brother, on which 
she was saluted with the cry of ‘‘“Miss Wilberforce 
forever!” when she pleasantly observed, “I thank 
you, gentlemen; but I cannot agree with you, for I 
really do not wish to be ‘Miss Wilberforce’ forever.” 


lll pieeihiiae 
A FLOCK OF SHEEP. 


Job, after he got over his troubles, had fourteen 
thousand sheep; and that, we always thought, was 
about as many as one man would want to own; but 
it seems that a family in New Mexico owns two mil- 
| lion sheep. Think of that! They sometimes lose a 
few, (say sixty or seventy thousand,) but they don’t 
mind that, because the natural increase of the flock 
is one hundred per cent. every six months, and the 
profit about the same per cent. each year. They are 
segregated in little groups of two or three thousand 
each. Nothing is so pretty to look at on a lawn asa 
few sheep. This lawn is about one hundred and fifty 
miles long, and the family are obliged to get up early 
and divide it up into sections in order to look at it 
through a first-class field-glass. 


Ppinanenie 
“WHITE LIES,” 

There is no moral difference between “white” and 
“black” lies. We think a great lie a great sin, and 
a great shame toa man; but, after all, little lies are 
much more dangerous, because each one of them is 
diamond-pointed. And these little, petty untruths, 
which are so small that we do not notice them, and 
so humerous that we cannot estimate them, are the 
ones that take off the very enamel of the moral sense 
~ cut away its entire surface. 


> 


THEY say crocodiles do not really weep; we know 
a sailor, though, who has seen whale’s blubber. 


Ir MAKES all the difference if you put Dr. before 
instead of after a man’s name. 


A POLITICAL orator, speaking of a certain General 
whom he admired, said he was always on the field 
of battle where the bullets were the thickest. 
“Where was that?” “In the ammunition wagon.” 


“DEAR pocToR, how do you account for this dark- 
ness?”’ wrote a lady to Dr. Byles, in Boston, on a 
memorable dark day, March 19, 1780. 

Towhich Dr. Byles replied, ‘Dear madam, I am 
as much in the dark as you are.” 


A GERMAN gentleman was induced by a sweet- 
voiced market-man to purchase a fifteen-cent pump- 
kin yesterday, upon the representation of the ven- 
der that the said vegetable contained “ten good 
pies.” Upon opening the yellow globe, there was 
nothing inside but yellow seeds, aud the buyer, at 
last accounts, was trying to get the seller arrested 
for being a ‘‘confidence man.” 


A parry of boys have been arrested near Albany, 
living in a hut, where they “‘played Robinson Crn- 
so,”’ and supported themselves by killing the hens 
and chickens of the neighborhood, under the appre- 
hension that they were wild animals. The savages, 
in the guise of policemen, appeared on the scene 
and overthrew the encampmen!, 7 





Most ALL PILLS in the market, and those styled vegeta- 
ble, are not only large, nauseous, griping, and difficult to 
swallow, but they contain Mercury, besides Aloes, Gam- 
boge, and other injurious drastics. These are old medi- 
cines, and used before medical science developed better, 
now supplanted by much more pleasant but effectual ca- 
thartics. Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellets embody 
the latest and best cathartic properties in a concentrated, 
yet mild and searching form, and are never taken with dis- 
appointment. Wholly vegetable, sugar-coated, small, 
neat, and in delicate gless vials. Sold at 25 cents, by 
Druggists. 





WHAT 80 FINE and appropriate for a Christmas or New 
Year’s present for the children, as that new and splendid 
} card game of Avilude, or Game of Birds, with its thirty- 
two beautiful pictares of birds and thirty-two descrip- 
| tions? Unequalled as a game. A continued source of 
enjoyment and instruction. Sold by all dealers, or sent 
post-paid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, 
| Worcester, Mass. 


It rattled | 


| CHARMING 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 
FOR OUR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


I. 
A Charming Story by the Editor of “St. Nicholas.” 

HANS BRINKER; or, The Silver Skates. 
By Mrs. Mary Mares DopGeE. 
One Vol., 12mo. With numerous Iliustrations. Price $1 50. 

“Hans Brinker” isa charming domestic story, which is 
addressed, indeed, to young people, but which may be 
read with pleasure and profit by their elders. * * * The 
book is fresh and flavorous in tone, and speaks tothe 
fancy ofchildren. * * * There is no formal moral, obtrud- 
ing itself in set phrase. The lessons inculcated, elevated 
in tone, are in the action of the story and the feelings and 
aspirations of the actors.—Atlantic Monthly. 

If. 
A Capital Story by Jules Verne. 

| FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON 
| DIRECT 

In Ninety-seven Hours Twenty Minutes, and 

a Trip around it. ; 

By JuLes Verng, author of “A Journey to the Centre of 
| the Earth,” etc. 

Eighty full-page Illustrations, One Vol., 12mo, bevelled 
boards. Price $3. 
| This is one of the most stirring and exciting of Jules 
| Verne’s famous and popular stories. Three adventurers 
| take passage for the moon in a hollow, conical shell, 
weighing 20,000 lbs., and projected from a cannon 900 feet 
| long by the explosion of 400,000 Ibs. of gun-cotton. The 
tremendous results of this explosion; the rush through 
space of the shell and its passengers; the extent to which 
they were able to conquer the laws of gravitation and the 
results of their extraordinary exploit, make up as thrilling 
aseries of adventures as the fancy of this very imagina- 
tive French author is capable of painting. 


Ill. 
A New Story for Youth. 

“MY KALULU,” Prince, King and Slave. 
A Story from Central Africa. By Henry M. STANLEY, 
author of “How I found Livingstone.” 

One vol., Crown 8vo. With 16 full-page Illustrations, 
lvol.,12mo, $175. 

Extract from the Preface. 

“This book has been written for boys—not those lit- 
tle darlings who are yet bothering over the alphabet, 
and have to be taken to bed at sundown, and who, 
when they awake, put civilized and respectable families 
into confusion with their cries; nor those little dunces 
who look at all books with awe, and who begin to scratch 
their heads as soon as one is mentioned; nor yet those 
boys who cannot read, though they are tall and strong, 
but for those clever, bright-eyed, intelligent boys, of all 
classes, who have begun to be interested in romantic lit- 
erature, With whom educated fathers may talk without 
fear of misapprehension. * * * These boys are the guests 
for whum I have provided a true Afric feast.” 

*,* Any of the above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONC & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. lt 


ASTHM: 


URL your hair. A new Scientific Discovery. It 
can be done in five minutes. Particulars free. Ad- 
dress, South-western Agency, Carthage, Mo. 52—st 





CURED !—For circular and price, 
address 8. C, Upnam, Phila., Pa. 


XNIRLS, don’t you want a real Photo (a gem) for your 
H Albums? Enclose 10 cents and a 3 cent stamp to 
WILLIAM ESTES, Winchester, Ill. 52—2t 
RABE CHANCE to obtain visiting cards for the 
holidays at greatly reduced prices, postpaid. 50 cards, 
White, 50c; Rose, 50c; Snowflake, 75c; Glass, $125. 25 
cards, White, 40c; Rose, 40c; Snowflake, 50c; Glass, Tic. 
Samples l0c. E. B. BAKER, Meriden, Ct. 52—ltp 


N ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENT. “Gar- 
den Flowers,” a packet of 12 beautiful Oil Chromos, 
size4% by 5% inches, in a handsome illuminated wrap- 
per. Mailed for 50 cents by 
52—1t }. S. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 
HABIT, it not necessity. makes a Hair Dressing indis- 
vensable to many. The new “Vigor,” which Dr, 
Ayer’s laboratory issues, is one of the most delightful we 
have ever used. It restores not only the color, but gloss 
and luxuriance to faded and gray hair. 52— 








WARRANTED the ange ap packet ever sold. 
Worth more than double the price. 15 varieties of 
RARE Confederate and Foreign, used and unused, stamps 
for 25 cents. One packet in thirty contains a prize of 50 
cents. Stamps exchanged. AMERICAN STAMP CO., 
Box 4045, New York. 52—ltp 





Greatest Novelty of the Season. 126,000 Sold. 
RED, BLUE, WHITE, Clear and 
‘Transparent. Your name beautiful- 
ly printed in GOLD on 1 doz. for 50 
cts., postpaid; 3 doz., $l. Must have Agents everywhere. 
Full Outfits, 25c.; samples, l0c.; write to-day. Sure to 
please. F. K. SMITH, Bangor, Me. 48eow3tp 
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W. B. SEARS, 


Insurance Agency, 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co, 
Firemans Fund Insurance Co. 
Commerce Insurance Co. 
Equitable Fire Insurance Co. 


74 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON. 


An Invaluable Companion for the Young 
Folks. 


Webster's Pocket Dictionary 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated with nearly 
TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. ‘This volume 
embraces a careful selection of more than 18,000 of the 
mostimportant words of the language. The introduction 
contains, besides the Pictorial Illustrations, Tables of 
Money, Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, ete., from the Greek, 
the Latin and the Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for 
Spelling, etc., etc., making altogether the most com- 

ete and useful pocket companion extant. It 
is beautifully printed on tinted paper, and bound in Mo- 
rocco. Tucks, gilt edges, $1. For sale everywhere. Sent 
by mail on receipt of the price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St., N. ¥. 


AB Py @! Maleand Female, to sell Land- 
A GE NTS, scape Chromos. Sell like hot cakes. 
Two gem chromos and 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
tographs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, etc., 
$2 per hundred. Bright and gay chromos (to frame 5x7) 
$425 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
$2 per hundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 
Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book pictures 1 cent cach. 
New goods every day. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 37 


H H H HUNTER'S HELP TO HISTORY, 
. . e“— Twenty games with cards on the 
History of the United States. Sent-by mail for 75c. Ad- 
dress D. ECKLEY HUNTER, Princeton, Ind, See adv, 
in number 48 of this paper. 48—Tt 


TO OWNERS OF HORSES. 

No one who has ever used Dr. Tobias’s Horse Venetian 
Liniment will ever be without it; it is a certain_cure 
for Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Bruises, Old Sores. War- 
ranted superior to any other; in pint bottles, at One Dol- 
ar. Sold by the Druggists. Depot, 10 Park Place, ari 
York 


SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT. 


One of Lovejoy’s beautiful Weather 
Houses, which combines a correct ther- 
mometer with a perfect barometer is an 
elegant mantel ornament, tells you when 
it will storm, registers heat and cold, 
pleases the children, and will be sent to 
your address, prepaid, upon receipt of 

2 00 by P. O. order or registered letter, 





52—2t 














b 
d ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 


Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 


200 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


New and second-hand, of First-class Mak- 
ers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or on 
Installments, in City or Country, during 
this Financial Crisis and the HO. oe 
by HORACE WATERS & SON, No. 48 
Broadway, than ever before offered in 
New York. Agents Wanted for the sale of 
Waters’ Celebrated Pianos, Concerto and 
Orchestral Organs. Illust. ated Catalogues 
mailed. Great Inducements to the Trade. 
A large discount to Ministers, Churches, 
Sunday schools, Etc. 50—3t 


52—4t 








NOVELTY 

Printii.g-Presses. 

The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. RENJ. O. WooDs, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 

351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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tions. 
Price 


dies. 


some present. 





Highly perfumed. 


order. Address 


THE LADIES’ 
AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


Every number has fine illustrations of flowers, gardens, hanging bas- 
kets, floral elegancies, and delightful home pictures of society, or house~ 
hold conveniences for the Ladies. f- 

Young Men and Women will find in it useful hints on self- 
improvement, manners, society, stories. ’ 

ies will be interested in its designs for household work, dress, 
fashion, housekeeping, etc. 4 
Lovers will be especially ae oa ? with its directions 
about growing flowers and window gardening. 
Bulbs, Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, Wardian Cases and Parlor Decora- 
Try it. The prettiest of Family Pictorial Pare 
$1 50 per year, including three chromos. 
ing one chromo. 25 cents on trial three months. 
Get upa Club. Premium List Free. Agents wanted. iain 
Window Gardening.—A new book superbly illustrated, devote 
to culture of plants, bulbs and flowers for the Window Garden; 
= engravings and 
Every Woman her own Fiower Gardener, Jase 
Q bright, acharming new book on flower and out-door gardening for 
p Price 50 cents. 
The Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper, rose or violet tinted; 
Attractive chromo on each box. 
Agents wanted to canvass every town. Any News Stand or Book Store will supply 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r, 5 Beekman 5St., 


- LADIES, SEND STAMP FOR SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 


Three exquisite 
chromos 


GOOD NIGHT. } given to eve 
GOOD MORNING, Subscriber 


AND 
Gems of the Flower Garden. 


FLORAL CABINET 


Tells them all about 


TS. 
$1 25 per year, includ- 


has 
pages. Price $1 50. by Daisy Eye 


your own initial. Superb Novelty. Hand- 
store piy the above Books ot Papers upon 
he above Boo ) 

St., New York. 
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